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an amount not in excess of 15 per centum of the taxpayer’s net 

income as computed without the benéfit of this paragraph. Such 

contributions or gifts shall be allowable as deductions only if 

verified under rules and regulations prescribed by the commis- 
, sioner, with the approval of the secretary. 


The law also does not provide for the exemption of gifts 
of this sort when made by corporations, estates or trusts. 
The National Information Bureau in a bulletin upon the 
subject points out that “in the case of partnership, however, 
the proportionate share of contributions made by the partner- 
ship to corporations or associations of the kind described in 
this section of the law, may be claimed as deductions in the 
personal returns of the partners.” Gifts made to a common 
agency, such as a war chest, whose objects come under the 
purposes of the act are treated as. though they were gifts 
made directly to the organizations themselves, and are thus 
deductable. Similar gifts to a foreign agency, provided that 
the total deduction does not exceed 15 per cent of the tax 
payer’s net income, may likewise be deducted. 

Contributions rade to individuals, whether charitable in 
nature or not, do not constitute allowable deductions. Asso- 
ciations formed to disseminate controversial or partisan propa- 
ganda are also not educational within the meaning of the 
statute. 


A CAMPAIGN AGAINST CANCER 


NATION-WIDE campaign against cancer will be in- 
augurated by the American Society for the Control of 
Cancer by a “Cancer Week,” the first one to be held 
in this country, from October 30 to November 5. The cam- 
paign will largely be an educational one. An effort will be 


ee a et 


made to carry facts concerning. the disease to as many people 


as can be reached through the professional and the lay press, 
by lectures and general publicity. The work will be carried 
on by the foremost physicians and surgeons in the country who 
specialize in the control of cancer, “by state and municipal 
health officers, and by a large body of public-spirited citizens. 
Cancer Week is the culmination of eighteen months of in- 
tensive organization by the society as a result of which per- 
manent cancer committees have been formed in every state. 
This represents a noteworthy advance in cancer control and 
brings it abreast of the public health movement now at flood 
tide in this country. The campaign has also carried a new 
group into public health—the surgeons, who, heretofore, have — 
not taken a prominent part in public health work. vs 
It has been the experience of the society that accurate in- 
formation concerning the disease is the best instrument with — 
which to lower the mortality from it and that a large number — 


of cases can be cured if taken in hand early enough. The © 
therefore, been largely 


efforts of the organization have, 
directed toward urging persons to seek competent advice 
soon as they recognize any of the symptoms as set forth | 
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Since 1916, states Mr. Osborne further, the death-rate from 


the disease has remained practically stationary. According to” 


_.the figures of the society cancer causes ten out of every 
hundred deaths in this country where the victims are more 
than forty years old. Francis Carter Wood, M.D., director 
of the Institute of Cancer Research of Columbia University, 
estimates that 9,300 residents of New York state will die of 
cancer during 1921. He states that this increase in the num- 
ber of deaths in New York state is due primarily to the fact 
that a very small proportion of those afflicted consult a physi- 
cian even when they know they have a tumor. 

In connection with the educational phases of the campaign, 
the society expects that clinics will be held in many of the 
large cities for demonstration and diagnostic purposes. 


GAS AND THE CONSUMER 


HO benefits most from the operation of the gas busi- 
ness as at present conducted? Some will say, obviously 
the consumer—for, if the service he receives is com- 


pared with the discomfort of having to fuss around with oil | 


and coal, the price he pays is seen to be very low indeed. 
Others will say, why, of course the gas company—for it is 
a monopoly and, within certain legal restrictions, can gather 
the fruit of its monopoly. But no, says Warren S. Blauvelt, 
president of the Indiana’ Coke and Gas Company: There is 
only one group that derives benefit without contributing any- 
thing: the land owners. In a closely reasoned paper which 
he read recently at a gas conference of all the interests con- 
cerned—including that of investors and employes, as well as 
those already named—Mr. Blauvelt attempted to find out 
whether some method was not practicable by which all un- 
earned earnings could be eliminated from the gas business. ‘To 
this end, Mr. Blauvelt shows the necessity, first, of distinguish- 
ing between those operations of the gas business which in them- 
selves are not of a monopolistic nature at all, though in popular 
parlance and thought linked with the natural monopoly of 
the distribution system. He says: 

A gas company conducts three distinct kinds of business. It 
runs a chemical manufacturing business all the products of 
which, except gas, are sold in the open competitive market. 
Both its raw materials and labor must be obtained under pre- 

'yailing competitive conditions. ... 

The gas company also conducts a merchandising business 
in which gas is sold in competition with all other forms of 
energy, subject, however, to the price limitations and other 
regulations established by the governmental controlling 
body. ... 

The third type of business is radically different. ‘The gas 
company owns and maintains pipe lines for the transportation 
-of gas from the works to the consumer’s premises. This func- 
tion, very curiously, was for a while considered by the general 
public to be competitive. Parallel competing highways for the: 
transportation of gas were encouraged in many cities and still 
exist in a few places. Experience has shown clearly, however, 
that competition in this highway function always resulted in 
unnecessary capital: investment and consequently in ultimately 
higher prices for gas service, even though abnormally low 
prices might prevail during the period when the two under- 
takings were determining which was to survive. 

‘The question, if distribution must be monopolistic, therefore 
is how any private interest can best be prevented from securing 
for itself the results of a unique situation which it has not 
itself created. Governmental control of prices has, been tried ; 
but, says Mr. Blauvelt, it “has increased the hazards of the 
gas industry, enhanced the cost of service and diverted the 
activities of gas engineers and executives from productive and 
service functions to non-productive political and legal func- 
- tions.” He proposes a radical change in the public attitude 

to the problem, one seemingly in harmony with prevailing 
progressive thought, both in America and other countries, on 
the direction in which a solution of the problems that arise 
from the existing private ownership of natural monopolies 
must be sought: 

Let the community purchase from the gas company at a fair 
aieeececnt valuation the entire distribution system, paying for 


the same by city bonds, the interest on which and a sinking 
fund for the retirement of which are to be provided by a tax 
levied solely on land values. Thus the community would 
acquire ownership of the monopolistic feature of the gas busi- 
ness, and the cost thereof would be paid by those who have 
received the direct financial benefit arising from the existence 
of this distribution system. 

Allow the gas company the free use of this gas highway, 
just as the coal dealer, the grocer or any other person is 
allowed the free use of the street. We 

Eliminate governmental control of the gas company, except 
as regards discrimination in rates or service and standards of 
gas service. 

Subject the free use of the distribution system by the com- 
pany to the following conditions: The company rendering gas 
service would have such rights, subject to being dispossessed 
on, say, eighteen months’ notice, whenever responsible people 
might come forward with a proposition. satisfactory to the 
established authorities and guaranteed by proper security to 
render either better service or satisfactory service at lower rates. 
This Mr. Blauvelt puts forward as a counter-proposal t 

that of municipal ownership and operation, a movement whicl 
he says, may develop with politically irresistible force ; 
something is not done to remedy the injustice to the investo1 
and employes of the company, the consumers and the com 
munity as a whole that arises from the present system. 


“RELIEF FOR POLITICAL PRISONERS 
A N Emergency Defense Committee has been formed th 


week to make a country-wide appeal for funds wit 

which to carry on the legal and relief work for politicz 
prisoners. To the present time this burden has been born 
for cases of the I. W. W. by its General Defense Committe 
and for the Communist and other so-called ‘“anti-red 
prosecution cases by the National Defense Committee. Ax 
cording to the American Civil Liberties Union, which is bacl 
ing this new effort, there are now between 140 and 15 
federal political prisoners of whom 103 are members of th 
I. W. W. The financial burden of the work for these pec 
ple and for some seventy-five state syndicalist cases in th 
Northwest has, according to the Union, been carried almo: 
entirely by the workers themselves who have raised func 
chiefly by selling stamps. Since the imprisonment of the fir: 
political prisoners in 1917, more than a thousand dollars 
month has been paid out in sums of from $10 to $15 a weel 
to the prisoners’ families which have been dependent upo 
these allotments. The $200,000 which has been raise 
for the most part by the workers themselves for the defens 
of the prisoners is practically spent, and because of unemploy 
ment and hard times it is impossible for them to carry thei 
work of relief farther. The new committee hopes to ste 
into the breach, and to appropriate money from the funds it ; 
raising to meet the needs of the political prisoners. 


THE A. R. C. IN CONSTANTINOPLE 


HEN the American Red Cross announced last Jul 

that it would be compelled to turn over its work i 
Constantinople for the 17,000 Russian refugees cor 
centrated there protests were received urging that the relie 
be continued. The executive committee of the organizatio 
now announces that it has made an emergency appropriatio 
for carrying on the work for a limited period of time. Mear 
while effort will be made to bring about international actio 
for the solution of the problem. The reason given for th 
reversal in policy is that it was apparent that the withdraws 
of the Red Cross at this time would bring about a serious cor 
dition in the city. The executive committee states that th 
situation is infinitely beyond the resources of private philar 
thropy. It is the hope of the committee that the government 
directly interested will find some solution either through th 
League of Nations or some other agency. ' a 
The American Red Cross began its work for these refugee 
in the summer of 1919 along the northern shores of the Blac 
Sea. Relief, however, was not extensive until the capture 
the Crimea by the Soviet forces when Constantinople be 
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he Red Cross and other organizations to the limit. The 


in addition to $300,000 donated by the Russian embassy 
‘ashington, in keeping these Russians from starvation. 
4 s ‘| 


ARE UNIONS ILLEGAL? 
E principle of collective bargaining and the right of 
a trade union to live will be challenged by the injunc- 
tion against the United Mine Workers of America, for 
the Borderland Coal Corporation of West Virginia will 
on October 14. The order is “‘to enjoin and restrain the 
national organization, its officials, district, sub-district, 
il unions, and members from assessing, levying, charging, 
collecting any dues and assessments levied or to be levied 
, its members . . . on the ground that . . . the United 
Wor srs of America . . . hag become unlawful per se 
“i ‘ful combination in restraint of trade and com- 
and is acting and existing in violation of the Sherman 
Act of 1920, the Clayton Anti-Trust Act, and in 
of the Constitution and the federal statute enacted 
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nspiracy” is a contract entered into between the 
Workers of America and the operators of the 
| competitive field covering Ohio, Indiana, 
ern Pennsylvania, as far back as 1898. 
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According to Simplicissimus, from which this drawing by William Schulz is reproduced, government 
by force always has the same effect, whether it be carried on by Trotzky or by Foch 


d Cross has spent more than $1,500,000 in cash and sup- ' 
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Among the “illegal practices’? which the injunction seeks to 
prevent the defendants from indulging in is that of maintain- 
ing the “closed shop.”” Excluding the clauses in the injunction 
such as “interfering . . . by violence, threats, menace or injury 
to them, their persons .. . ” “acts of insurrection, murder, 
violence, intimidation, threats and other unlawful acts,”’ which 
need no injunction to be declared unlawful, the practices 
against which the appeal is aimed are among the strongest 
weapons of organized labor whose legality has seldom been 
questioned in recent years. 

In one paragraph of the application, the company seeks to 
have the miners’ union enjoined from “further doing any act 
or thing which will lessen the ability of the“plaintiff . . . to 
continue their competition with coal produced by the operators 
of said central competitive field in the sale of their coal in 
interstate trade and commerce.” In a later paragraph, the 
coal company would enjoin them from “doing any act or thing 
which will create or further tend to create and establish a 
monopoly of labor for the purpose of unreasonably increasing 
wages or the price of labor above what it should be under 
normal conditions... .” It is difficult to grasp exactly how 
even exorbitant wage increases in the competitive field will 
tend to create a monopoly against the operators who maintain 
non-union shops. 

The case will be heard by federal Judge Anderson at In- 
dianapolis. 
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| Up to the Public 


HE public can no longer plead ignorance of work- 
ing conditions in the steel industry. Release of the 
final reports of the Interchurch World Commission 
this week completes the record. Public Opinion in the 
Steel Strike (Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York) contains 

- supplementary reports of the investigations of the Steel Strike 
- Commission of the Interchurch World Movement of which 
Bishop F. J. McConnell was chairman. It takes up speci- 

- fically Under-Cover Men by Robert Littell; The: Pittsburgh 
Newspapers and the Strike by M. K. Wisehart; Civil Rights 
in Western Pennsylvania by George Soule; The Mind of 
‘Immigrant Communities by David J. Saposs; Welfare Work 
of the United States Steel Corporation by George Soule; The 
' Pittsburgh Pulpit and the Strike by M. K. Wisehart; The 
Steel Report and Public Opinion by Heber Blankenhorn, sec- 
“retary to the commission, and The Mediation Effort by the 
- commission. 

'- Under-Cover Men tells who and what the under-cover 


about the class-struggle, but facts about maintenance of the 
' ‘open shop.’”? The facts are then presented, galleys and gal- 
— leys of them, exposing to public view the inside workings of 

these “services” which at one time are and again are not 
private detective agencies: as witness the Sherman Service 
which in court in 1920 argued that they had changed their 


Service and were “industrial conciliators” although in 1919 
they had described themselves in court as a “private detective 
agency.” ; 

At any rate the head of one agency freely explained to Mr. 
- Littell: 
Our aim is to work into labor and control it with sensible 
ideas founded on economic fact. We expect eventually to con- 
trol the unions, which have fallen into radical hands in the last 
few years. We work to control labor to lead it in the right 
direction, away from radicalism. 
Yet “does any one doubt the wisdom, justice and necessity of 
a spy system on the part of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion in sheer self defense?” reads an apology for the Steel 
‘Corporation by a New England minister, circulated by the 
corporation after the Interchurch inquiry, as a pamphlet, 
prefaced with a commendatory letter by E. H. Gary. “The 
national conditions making possible, or ‘necessary,’ the busi- 
“ness of all these operatives are principally due to the no-con- 
ference industrial relations policies of the great corporation,” 
states Heber Blankenhorn, secretary to the commission. 

What the under-cover men did to destroy the Interchurch 
Steel Strike Report of 1919 and to aid withdrawal of financial 
support from the Interchurch World Movement is related in 
detail: Document A, worked up by detectives following in- 
vestigations on the ground and sent out by Malcolm Jennings 
of the Ohio Manufacturers Association, was retracted by the 
same man after the false statements of the document had been 
exposed. Nevertheless it was rehashed in other industrial pub- 
 lications. Document B, whose author-agent was working for 
_ the National Civic Federation and whose report together with 
the recommendation that “these men be kicked out of their 
positions” was sent by Ralph M. Easley, chairman of the exec- 
‘utive council of the organization to the Steel Corporation, 
named only one man employed by the Interchurch and he 
had nothing to do with the steel report. Document C, cir- 
culated in steel circles as “extremely confidential” and de- 
scribed by laymen as “the thing responsible for the failure of 
the Interchurch financial drive in Pittsburgh,” seems, in con- 
_ nection with A and B, to have been, the basis for the “con- 
fidential communication” which officers of the National Asso- 
ciation of Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers filed against 
_ the Interchurch World Report at the hearing before the 
Senate Committee of Labor and Education. As to the facts 
in that “communication” the report gives the following: 
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“man is. The findings of the investigator contain “no theories 


“name in 1918 from Sherman Detective Agency to Sherman’ 


“s 


2 


This remarkable production quotes from an editorial criticiz-— 
“ing Bishop McConnell in the N. Y.-Christian Advocate. When 
Senator Kenyon read the quotation at the hearing, Bishop 

McConnell remarked that it sounded inaccurate. The original 

editorial (Nov. 13, 1919) reads, “If the multitude who listen 

possessed the bishop’s rare ability to discriminate,” ete. The 
quotation furnished by the steel men to the senators reads « 

“. . possessed the bishop’s wild inability. . . .” ; 

The document (p. 19) also changes the spelling of the name 
of the prominent Interchurch official, Dr. Fred B. Fisher, to 
Fischer in support of its charges of pro-Germanism among those 
responsible for the steel report. 


“The failure of the press was one of the reasons for the 
Interchurch investigations of the steel strike” —was a comment 
following the publication of the main report. The section of 
the present report.on the Pittsburgh Newspapers and _ the 
Strike states that the Pittsburgh papers consistently refused tc 
publish the “news” of the strike. In the four hundred issue: 
during the first two months of the strike only one indepen: 
dent investigation appeared. Mr. Wisehart points out that 
the Survey “in a single issue” [November, 1919] published 


_“more actual news” concerning the companies, the workmen 


the living conditions of the strikers “than all the files of the 
Pittsburgh newspapers.” . 


‘The report comments: 


Before and during the strike the Pittsburgh newspapers main- 
tained an almost unbroken silence regarding the actual indus- 
trial grievances of the steel workers as to hours, pay, working 
conditions, and the lack of means to confer with employers con- 
cerning such matters, not to mention housing and social condi- 
tions. 

A feature, of the strike was the fact that no newspaper in 
Pittsburgh took a stand for freedom of speech and a just en- 
forcement of the law by the regularly constituted authorities. 
The Pittsburgh newspapers’ silence in the past regarding the 
discriminatory conduct of officials of the city and the county 
has been interpreted by many residents of Allegheny county to 
mean that there exists a fundamental solidarity of interest be- 
tween the media of public opinion, the officers of the law and 
the steel industry, such that even flagrant violations of the rights 
of individuals belonging to labor unions can occur without 
awakening protest or effective comment. 


David J. Saposs in the Mind of Immigrant Communities 


strikes at the American’s “panicky” fear of the “foreigners’ 


and points out that the basis of this fear is ignorance. The 
foreword of this report says: 


Like most cities having large communities of immigrant work- 
ers, “American” Pittsburgh had and has no real knowledge of 
the dominant thoughts or “public opinion” within those com- 
munities, Physically, linguistically and mentally segregated, 
the masses of steel workers live in worlds of their own. “What 
influences move those worlds is an unanswered question to most 
good ‘Americans’ and for the most part an unasked question.” 


Mr. Soule in Welfare Work gives the United States Stee 
Corporation full credit for progressiveness in welfare work 
The best summary of the corporation’s welfare policy, he says 
is given by Judge Gary in an address to the presidents o 
subsidiary companies, January 21, 1919. Judge Gary i 
quoted assaying:*> | : { | 


Boren Make the Steel Corporation a good place for them to 
work and live. Don’t let the families go hungry or cold; give 
them play-grounds and parks and schools and churches, pure 
water to drink, every opportunity to keep clean, places of en- ms 
joyment, rest and recreation; treating the whole thing as a busi- 
ness proposition, drawing the line so that you are just and gen-— 
erous and yet at the same time keeping your position and per- 
mitting others to keep theirs, retaining the control and manage- 
ment of your affairs, keeping the whole thing in your own hands, — 
but, nevertheless, with due consideration to the rights and in-— 
terests of all others who may be affected by your management. 
Mr. Soule then comments: ; 

In. conclusion, we may say that while the corporation de- 
serves ample recognition of its efforts in welfare work, such | 
efforts cannot be regarded as a substitute for those elements of 
an intelligent labor policy which would recognize the workers’ 
rights in industry. ~ =) ae 
“If any justification is needed for considering the relatio 

of the pulpit to the strike, it will be found in the fact th 
individual or institution can possess the spirit of Christ 
not be concerned with the conditions under which peopl 
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hse led to Mr. 


the relation of clergymen to the 
workers. and quotes the president of a steel 
pany as saying: 


, 


ay “T am a Presbyterian. If I thought the Presbyterian church 
Was spending any money on this investigation, I’d never con- 
tribute another dollar to the Presbyterian church.” 


‘he Interchurch Contests has made an illuminating 
y of working conditions in the most outstanding American 
dustry and finds those conditions- demoralizing. It cor- 
borates the findings of the Pittsburgh Survey in 1908. It 
been reinforced by the Cabot Fund findings of the sum- 
r of 1920 [see the Survey for March 5], by the report of 
engineering study undertaken under that auspice. Its 
eport has not been controverted as to facts. It has not even 
awn any “reasoned statistical’? reply from the steel com- 
ties or their spokesmen. 
ut the commission has gone farther. It has attempted 
get public: action: first, through an effort to have the Presi- 
t appoint a special ace agency to initiate a free and 
conference between workers and employers in the indus- 
r; second, through an effort to get the Senate to publish the 
I port of eke commission as a public document. Both these 
orts failed. Now with a master stroke in publicity the 
ommission gives. the public its complete findings. What’s 
public going to do about it? 


The Dominicans — 
‘MARINE officer’s wife stopped reading a story to 
her small daughter as I dropped into the next deck- 
chair. The little West-Indian liner slopped lazily 
along through a peaceable sea. Steamer preliminaries 
eing accomplished, we fell upon Dominican affairs; she was 
going to the States after a long stay in Santo Doninve City, 
fresh from the life of the American military government 
which rules the Dominican Republic with an almost unchecked 
d. A sheaf of San Juan papers contained parenthetic ref- 
ences to a riot in Santo Domingo on August 15, and to the 
prisonment of a number of Dominicans who had joined 
urging their countrymen not to accept the conditions im- 
ed by the United States as necessary precedents to the sug- 
ted withdrawal of American troops from their submerged 

blic. I asked for some details. 
“Tt was all very funny,” said she. “You know it is hard 
the marine boys there; the Dominicans call them all kinds 
names ; and they simply can’t do anything in return. They’re 
not the sort to be cursed by those people and you can hardly 

lame them if occasionally they break out. This time a bunch 
d come from the United States and weren’t accustomed to 
tropics ; they were still full of northern energy. Then, 
0, it was the day of a fiesta when we normally keep them in 
racks to prevent trouble; a crowd of Dominicans almost 
gives provocation and of course we try to keep clear of 
W Apparently. a lot of soldiers were in the Parque Indepen- 

ia and got talking to some of them, mostly young boys 
vere feeling their oats. It got worse and worse, and a 
ed, and then there were some stones thrown and a 
started. Our boys were not armed, and they 
into the enlisted men’s club which has the ground floor 
e of the buildings on the park. There were a lot of 
balls in the clubhouse and they were first rate ammu- 
and our boys aren’t bad shots. There was a regular 
a 2 while hon finally details cleared up the town a 


xt ay we really expected trouble. Almost every 

ys had something along with him; not firearms, 
: 7 rock or a billiard ball or something 3 in it, 
set for something first eleees but the na- 
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tives kept out of sight and there wasn’t any trouble. We were 
all a good deal relieved. 

“Of course that whole Santo Domingo government is work- 
ing under a great deal of difficulty. They get no gratitude 
from the natives at all in spite of everything we have done for 
them, and the things that are said about us are awful. They 
haven’t any real national feeling but they just dislike us. 
When we offered to give the country back to them a while 
ago they wouldn’t take it.” 

I asked about the conditions we had imposed—control of 
the Dominican finances—including internal revenue; organi- 
zation of their native guard under American officers until we 
saw fit to turn it over to Dominicans; validation of all the 
acts of the occupation, and so on—a pretty stiff dose for a 
supposedly sovereign state to swallow, remembering what the 
practical result of these and similar stipulations had been in 


- Haiti. 


“We proposed an election,” said she, “and announced a real 
good election law, but no one would nominate anyone and the 
Dominicans wouldn’t let anyone attend. But we had a good 
answer to that. Admiral Robinson proclamied that. since 
they wouldn’t cooperate, the occupation would be indefinitely 
continued, and that in his first proclamation giving the condi- 
tions on which they could come in, the United States had 
said exactly what it meant. There has been no answer to 
that. 

“You must keep in mind that the Dominicans don’t under- 
stand kindness, although we do our honest best for them. 
Washington is always telling us to go slow, to consider the 
native feelings on all possible occasions, not to retaliate, and 
generally we don’t; but the only way you make any impres- 
sion on a Dominican is to treat him rough. ‘The officers say 
that the thing to do is to put anyone who says anything 
against the administration i in jail ; give him six months at hard 
labor on the roads. Once he is seen actually working in a 
convict gang he is disgraced for life. That is the way to 
handle them. ‘The present governor, Admiral Robison, has 
found that out and he’s doing it. These people who have been 
getting up petitions to keep the Dominicans from cooperating 
and taking their country back and going to the election we 
proclaimed and so on are mostly all known, and the admiral 
has just been putting them in the fort with a six months’ sen- 
tence, and it works well. But I suppose Washington will 
find out after a while and then he will have to go slow. It’s 
discouraging. You have to remember too that none of these 
fellows really care about having the Americans out. The 
only people that really care and the only people who would 
run the country if we got out would be the politicos who are 
just professional placehunters and who have been doing it all 
their lifes. The really good people want us there.” 

The little-girl wandered back to her mother’s knee, and the 
story-reading was resumed. I crossed the deck and leaned 
over the taffrail. I had lived under the Occupation; had heard 
marine officers gossiping about prisoners “shot while attempt- 
ing to escape” after being hammered over the head with a 
revolver-butt to make them run; had seen something of the 
defense of the guardia lieutenant who had shot eleven hostages 
in Seybo after a marine was sniped in the bush; I had seen, 
too, a lot of marines laughingly help a Dominican pull: his 
stalled Ford out of a ditch. I had seen leathernecks light 
their cigarettes at the candles which burn eternally before the 
shrine before which all Domincans uncover or cross them- 
selves, and I had seen them playing with the mulatto children 
in the bush. This matter of the Dominicans not wanting their 
country back—a group of exiled Dominicans in Santiago de 
Cuba calling themselves the de jure government, aided by a 
little subterranean society known as the Junta Nacional had 
signed an edict forbidding loyal natives to participate in an 
American-planned election: and not a Dominican had parti- 
cipated. Nor will they, until the Junta Nacional otherwise 
decrees. Apo.r A. BERLE, Jr. 
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| Unemployment 
4 at Washington 


HE first fruits of President Harding’s Conference 
on Unemployment have been harvested. What is 
now available is merely one of a series of reports. 
On September 30 the conference adopted an 
emergency program for the relief of idle workers. “This was 
designed for the aid of those who now feel responsible for 
doing something to mitigate the condition of those who cannot 
find work. It was not intended to provide a permanent 
scheme for dealing with unemployment. ‘That presumably 
will be done in other special reports. It is, accordingly, fair 
to appraise the emergency program only on the narrow claims 
which it makes for itself. The success or failure of the con- 
ference can be estimated only after its work has been done. 
The conference reported the estimate that between 
3,500,000 and 5,500,000 wage-earners are now’ unemployed. 
A much larger number of people are dependent upon the 
earnings of this idle host. Winter is coming and clearly 
something must be done to relieve the necessities of this im- 
portant section of the population. In considering the national 
problem presented by the needs of such a group the confer- 
ence was handicapped. In his opening address President 
_ Harding had forcefully indicated the limits within which the 
conference must work. “It is fair to say to you that you 
are not asked to solve the long controverted problems of 
the social system,” said the President. He continued: “We 
have builded the America of today on the fundamentals of 
economic, industrial and political life which made us what 
we are, and the temple requires no remaking now.... I 
would have little enthusiasm for any proposed relief which 
seeks either palliation or tonic from the public treasury.” 
That told the members of the conference plainly enough 
that unemployment insurance must not be recommended. 
That was a very serious limitation. Unemployment is a risk 
of industry, as measurable and as recurrent as fire losses or 
-work accidents. The most important device which society 
has.developed for protection against risk is insurance. Hazards 
of the sea which used to be termed “acts of God” are now 
covered by insurance. Promoters of sporting events assure 
their investments. 
listeth is the occasion of insurance. Farmers safeguard their 
growing crops against hail storms by insurance. Peaceful 
city folk insure themselves against the depredations of 
burglars. Banks take out insurance against theft. Some 
companies offer insurance against twins. Almost every human 
risk is provided for by means of insurance. 
In the face of this enormous body of experience and in the 
_ face of the experience of Great Britain and of other industrial 
countries which have had their chief reliance in unemploy- 
ment insurance, the President definitely excluded this resource 
from the consideration of the National Conference on Un- 
employment. It was like telling a group of citizens. who had 
come together to devise means of dealing with fire losses that 
they must not consider insurance. Such a procedure can be 
defended, but the possibility of taking effectual remedial 
action is denied. 
In such circumstances the body of citizens who are en- 
deavoring to deal with unemployment concentrated their 
efforts on suggestions which seemed to be in harmony with 


_ the President’s initial speech. What they proposed looks 


chiefly to local communities. Cities and private charitable 
_ organizations are manifestly expected to supply the funds 
_ with which to feed and clothe and shelter the millions who 
are not able to find work. 

The suggestions made to the local communities by the 
national conference are none the less sound. They were 
__ based in no small way on the work done by Mayor Mitchel’s 
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New York Committee on Unemployment. Work for th 
unemployed ought of course to. be centralized in every con 


‘munity and the mayor of a City ought ex-officio to be th 


leader. “The dispensing of relief ought to be kept separat 
from the finding of jobs. Public employment offices ougt 
to be established. At this place, it is, however, but just t 
observe that the nation cannot escape its responsibility fe 
providing a public employment service. It will be rememberet 
furthermore, that the present Congress by cutting off func 
has kept closed offices which the United States Employmer 
Service had opened in other years. 

_In their proposals for hastening public improvements an 
for renewed activity in the construction industry the confe: 
ence was on firm ground. Cities and states and the natio 
itself ought to undertake with all possible expedition neede 
public improvements. No other measure for counteractin 
the effects of the economic depression is so inviting and non 
is more valid. It will take more than good advice, howeve 
to stimulate renewed building activity. Barring government: 
action this will come about only when investors regard hom 
building as an investment at least as attractive as other oppo: 
tunities which are now available. The most promising ¢ 
this group of suggestions is that looking to municipal buildin; 

The recommendations for manufacturers are the produ 
of the experience of the more humane employers. “They a1 
based on the assumption that only a given quantity of wor 
is in existence and that this quantity ought to be divide 
among many workers rather than among a few. The resu 
of such a policy is that nobody has enough but that more hay 
something. It plainly is not a solution. ‘The consumptiv 
power of the community is not increased. Men whose earr 
ings are lowered by this procedure will resent it but tho: 
who have no earnings will welcome it. 

The next meeting of the National Conference on Unen 
ployment is scheduled to take place on October 10. At the 
time reports dealing with the more permanent aspects of ur 
employment will be brought before full conference for actior 
The committees, which include members of the conferenc 
and.of the advisory committee, are as follows: 

Unemployment Statistics—James A. Campbell, Mayor James 
Couzens, C. R. Markham, Henry N, Robinson, Mary Van Kleeck, 
Matthew Woll, Clarence Mott Woolley, W. L. Burdick, Carroll 
W. Doten, Walter F. Wilcox, Leo Wolman, Allyn A. Young; 
executive secretary, I. W. Mitchell. 

Employment Agencies and Registration—Julius H. Barnes, 
Elizabeth Christman, Bird S. Coler, Joseph H. De Frees, Mort- 
imer Fleishacker, Clarence J. Hicks, Jackson Johnson, William 
M. Leiserson, M. F. Tighe, Henry S. Dennison, George E. Bar- 
nett, Bailey B. Burritt, Sam A. Lewisohn, Henry R. Seager. 

Emergency State and Municipal Measures and Public Works 
—Charles M. Babcock, Bird S. Coler, James Couzens, Bascom 
Little, Andrew J. Peters, Ida M. Tarbell, Matthew Woll, Colonel 
Arthur Woods, Evans Woolen, Henry S. Dennison, Edwin F. 
Gay, Otto T. Mallery, Edward R. A. Seligman; ‘executive sec- 
retazy, Otto T. Mallery. \ 

Emergency Measures by Manufacturers—William M. Butler, 
James A. Campbell, Sarah Conboy, John E. Edgerton, Samuel 
Gompers, Clarence J. Hicks, A. L. Humphrey, Jackson Johnson, 
W. C. Procter, Charles M. Schwab, W. H. Stackhouse, J. A. 
Penton, R. M. Dickerson, Henry S. Dennison, Sanford E. Thomp- 
son, William S, Rossiter, E. S$. Bradford; exectuive secretary, 
Gordon Lee. : 

Emergency Measures to Transportation—W. S, Carter, Edgar 
E. Clark, C. H. Markham, Raymond A. Pearson, Davis R. 
Dewey, Clyde L. King, J. H. Parmelee; executive secretary, 
Charles P. Neill. ' é e 

Emergency Measures in Construction—Winslow B. Ayer, John 
Donlin, John H. Kirby, Bascom Little, Richard C. Marshall, Ira 
Ernest T. Trigg, Sanford E. Thompson; executive secretary, 
John M. Gries. mi rd 

Emergency Measures in Mining—John F; Connery, W. K. 
Field, John L. Lewis, J. Moore, James B. Neal, E. M. Posten, 
John D. Ryan, Mary Van Kleeck, John P. White, Sam A. Lewi- 
sohn; executive secretary, David L. Wing. - 4 x 

Emergency Measures in Shipping—James F. Gibson, Thomas 
V. O’Connor, Charles M. Schwab, Carroll W. Doten; cxeeatined 
secretaries, E. S. Gregg and R. A. Lundquist. é TP ime 

Public Hearings—S. McCune Lindsay; executive secret 
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£. The conference finds that there are 
‘variously estimated from 3,500,000 to 5,- 
500,000 unemployed, and there is a much 
greater number dependent upon them. 
There has been an improvement, but 
_ pending general trade revival this crisis 
in unemployment cannot be met without 
definite and positive organization of the 
country. 


2. The problem of meeting the emer- 
gency of unemployment is primarily a 
_ community problem. The responsibility 
- for leadership is with the mayor, and 
should be immediately assumed by him. 


43. The basis of organization should be 
an emergency committee representing the 
various elements in the community. This 
committee should develop and _ carry 
through a community plan for meeting the 

- emergency, using existing agencies and 
local groups as far as practicable. One 
immediate step should be to coordinate 

| and establish efficient public employment 
| agencies and to register all those desiring 
| work. It should coordinate the work of 

_ the various charitable institutions. Re- 

‘| gistration for relief should be entirely 

separate from that for employment. 


4. The personnel of the employment 
agencies should be selected with consid- 
eration to fitness only and should be 
directed to find the right job for the right 
| man and should actively canvass and or- 
‘| ganize the community for opportunities 
| for employment. The registry for em- 
| ployment should be surrounded with safe- 
guards and should give priority in em- 
ployment to residents. Employers should 
give preference to the emergency employ- 
ment agencies. 


5. The emergency committees should 
regularly publish the numbers dependent 
|} upon them for employment and relief that 
{the community may be apprised of its*re- 
| sponsibility. Begging and uncoordinated 
| solicitation of funds should be, prevented. 
a : 


Ye 6. Private houses, hotels, offices, etc., 
- ¢an contribute to the situation by doing 
% their repairs, cleaning and alterations 
| during the winter instead of waiting until 
| spring, when employment will be more 
plentiful. 


7. Public construction is better than re- 
lief. The municipalities should expand 
their school, street, sewage, repair work 
and public building to the fullest possible 
volume compatible with the existing cir- 
cumstances. That existing circumstances 
_ are favorable is indicated by the fact that 
) over $700,000,000 of municipal bonds, the 
_ largest amount in history, have been ‘sold 
1921. Of these, $106,000,000 | were sold 
by. 333 municipalities in August. Muni- 
alities should give short-time employ- 
er t the same as-other employers. \ 


agencies for support of the mayors and, 
as the superior officer, should insist upon 
the responsibility of city officials; should 
do everything compatible with circum- 
stances in expedition of construction of 
roads, state buildings, etc. 


9. The federal authorities, including the 
federal reserve banks, should expedite the 
construction of public buildings and public 
works covered by existing appropriations, 


10. A congressional appropriation for 
roads, together with state appropriations 
amounting to many tens of millions of 
dollars already made in expectation of 
and dependence on federal aid, would 
make available a large amount of em- 
ployment. The conference, under exist- 
ing circumstances, notwithstanding va- 
rious opinions as to the character of the 
legislation and the necessity for economy, 
recommends congressional action at the 
present session in order that work may 
go forward. 


11. The greatest area for immediate 
relief of unemployment is in the construc- 
tion industry, which has been artificially 
restricted during and since the war. We 
are short more than a million homes; all 
kinds of building and construction are 
far behind national necessity. The Senate 
Committee on Reconstruction and Produc- 
tion, in March of this year, estimated the 
total construction shortage in the country 
at between ten and twenty billion dollars. 
Considering all branches of the construc- 
tion industries, more than two million 
people could be employed if construction 
were resumed. Undue cost and malig- 
nant combinations have made proper ex- 
pansion impossible and contributed large- 
ly to this unemployment situation. In 
some . places these “matters have been 
cleaned up. In other places they have 
not and are an affront to public decency. 
In some places these things have not ex- 
isted. In others costs have been adjusted. 
Some materials have been reduced in 
price as much as can be expected. Where 
conditions have been righted, construc- 
tion should proceed, but there is still a 
need of community action in provision of 
capital on terms that will encourage home 
building. Where the costs are still above 
the other economic levels of the commun- 
ity, there should be searching inquiry and 
action in the situation. We recommend 
that the governors summon representative 
committees, with the cooperation of the 
mayors or otherwise, as they may deter- 
mine (a) to determine facts; (b) to or- 
ganize community action in securing ad- 
justments in cost, including removal of 
freight discriminations and clean out 
campaigns against combinations, restric- 
tions of effort, and unsound practices 
where they exist to the end that building 
may be fully resumed. 


The Manufacturers Committee of the 
conference recommended the following 


Emergency Relief Program 
Of the National Conference on Unemployment 


Adopted at Washington, September 30 


additional measures which were included 
in the program: 


Manufacturers con contribute to relieve 
the present acute unemployment by, 


(a) Part-time work, through reduced 
time or rotation of jobs. 


(b) As far as possible, manufacturing 
for stock. 


(c) Taking advantage of the present 
opportunity to do as much plant construc- 
tion, repairs and cleaning up as is pos- 
sible, with the consequent transfer of 
many employes to other than their reg- 
ular work. 


(d) Reduction of the number of hours 
of labor per day. 


(e) The reduction of the work week to 
a lower number of days during the pres- 
ent period of industrial depression. 


(f) That employes and employers co- 
operate in putting these recommendations 
into effect. 


A large number of employers have al- 
ready, in whole or in part, inaugurated 
the recommendations herein set forth, 
and for this they are to be commended, 
and it is earnestly urged upon those em- 
ployers who have not done so to put same 
into use, wherever practicable, at the 
earliest possible opportunity. 


(g) Specific methods for solution of 
our economic problems will be effective 
only in so far as they are applied in a 


_ spirit of patriotic patience on the part of 


all our people. 


During the period of drastic economic 
readjustment, through which we are now ~ 
passing, the continued efforts of any one 
to profit beyond the requirements of safe 
business practice or economic consistency 
should be condemned. One of the im- 
portant obstacles to a resumption of 
normal business activity will be removed 
as prices reach replacement values in 
terms of efficient producing and distribut- 
ing cost plus reasonable profit. 


We therefore strongly urge all manu- 
facturers and wholesalers who may not 
yet have adopted this policy to do so, but 
it is essential to the success of these meas- 
ures when put into effect that retail prices 
shall promptly and fairly reflect the price 
adjustment of the producer, manufac- 
turer, and the wholesaler. 


When these principles have been rec- 
ognized and the recommendations com- 
plied with, we are confident that the 
public will increase their purchases, 
thereby increasing the operations of the 
mills, factories and transportation com- 
panies, and consequently reducing the 
number of unemployed. 
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BCanads andthe A. F.of L. 


HOUGH bound to Great Britain by political and 
sentimental ties, Canada’s economic and social future 
is inextricably interwoven with that of the United 
States. Within Canada itself, there is a great differ- 
ence between east and west. Further, as has often been 
pointed out, the natural divisions on this continent run north 
and south. Were it not for artificial restrictions, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver would have more ‘in common respectively 
with Minneapolis and Seattle than with Toronto or 
Montreal. ‘These industrial and political and social influ- 
ences are reflected in the diverse currents within the labor 
movement in Canada. 

According to the Canadian Department of Labor of which 
a zealous “internationalist” is minister: 


In the main the organized workers of Canada are Lntncied 
with international labor organizations the majority of which are 
working under charters derived from the American Federation 
of Labor, the recognized head of the labor movement of the 
North American Continent. ... The Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada is recognized by the federation as the head of 
international trade unionism in the Dominion, so far as legis- 
lative matters are concerned. ... The authority of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor to deal with trade matters as they 
affect international organizations on the North American Con- 
tinent is fully conceded by the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada, which body accepts without question the decisions ren- 
dered by the federation. 


ae The report of the department on this point may be author- 
_ itative. Where it deals with “organizations other than inter- 
national” it is not only partisan but unreliable. 


and Catholic unions, bodies in which only adherents of the 
Roman Catholic faith are allowed membership, and seventeen 
other national unions which are called neutral, membership 
in which is not confined to workmen of any particular creed. 
Throughout Canada, there are fifteen non-international 


employes are perhaps the most important, 

‘In the west, there is the One Big Union. This was 
organized two years. ago near the end of the Winnipeg. 
_ general strike. It represents not merely a protest against the 
“mechine methods” of the American Federation of Labor, 
but an effort to get away altogether from the “craft” form 
_ of organization and to develop the “industrial” form of 
__ organization as the only effective means of carrying on the 


_ The majority of the organized workers in the west are 
from England and Scotland—the radicals nourished on Kerr’s 
_ publications and very sympathetic toward their fellow- 
- workers on the Continent. 
_ Into this west—to Winnipeg—came the Canadian Trades 
__ and Labor Congress early this fall. A few months previously, 
_ the president, Tom Moore, had been refused a hearing at a 
_ public meeting. But the Congress, sitting in the ballroom 
of the Royal Alexandra Hotel, held its sessions without 
_ interruption. Samuel Gompers etna wee missing ! 
As usual, many reports and resolutions were presented— 
that ene unemployment being the most vital. But the 


f the asattian Brotherhood of Railway Employes. 

Trouble had been brewing for some time. The C. B. 

., founded in 1908, had affiliated with the Trades and 
or Congress in 1917. phe Congress officials claimed that. 


of the said ae a of Railway Employes was in no 
ny to interfere with the sp heey or membership of the 
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In the Province of Quebec, there are some forty national — 


central organizing bodies of which those of the postal — 
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and Station Employes. The C. B. R. E. officers denied this 
understanding and challenged the authority of the Congress 
to interfere in jurisdictional disputes, claiming that such 
action was unconstitutional. 

During the year, the executive of the Trades and Labor 
Congress had notified the C. B. R. E. that its charter would 
be cancelled. The C. B. R. E. had countered by obtaining 
an injunction restraining the executive from such action, and 
had been upheld by the courts. 

Two whole sessions were given to the discussion after whic 
the resolution revoking the charter was passed by a rollcall 
vote of 394 to 151. The Western Labor News, the organ 
of the Winnipeg Trades and Labor Council reports, “It 
was practically a straight - party. vote, internationalists on the 
one side, and Canadian brotherhood delegates on the other.” 

At a Tater session, the Congress amended its constitution, 
which now provides: “Notwithstanding anything in this 
constitution the delegates at an annual or other convention 
may by a majority rollcall vote revoke the chartér of and 
expel any affiliated body.” And further: “No federations 
of labor, trades or labor councils or anyother central body 
of delegates, chartered by this congress, shall admit to or 
retain in their councils, delegates from any organization which - 
holds allegiance to any other body local, national or inter- 
national, hostile to the congress or its affiliated organiza- 
tons... 7 

So the Congress is over. The authority of the officers was 
sustained. The machine moves on unhampered. But is the 
victory a real gain for the A. F. of L.? 

The Free Press, the leading Winnipeg daily, in discussing 
the issue stresses unduly—from the working-class standpoint 
—the nationalistic sentiment; but nevertheless states the case 
for local autonomy: 

What is bound to emerge from a thorough gene is the fact 
that the organized workers of Canada_in affiliation with the 
Trades Congress, have no national trade union status; they are 
merely the Canadian members of American trade unions. The 

~American trade unions, true enough, are described as interna- 
tional organizations, but the term international is improperly 
made use of. The great majority of the members of these unions 
are Americans, the funds of the organizations are controlled 
from American head offices; the basic policies of the organiza-. 
tions are determined by the American majority. The Canadian 
worker simply joins these international unions as a minority 
member. He does not join as a Canadian citizen; he is not 
regarded as a Canadian citizen in the organization; he is 
lumped into the general mass of the membership. . . . 
And again: ; 

Whatever action the Brothethood may take, the Congress has 
openly embraced a policy which will, if persisted in, ultimate 
destroy it. 

It is possible that more important than any action of the 
Congress was a sort of by-product—the organization of the 
Canadian Labor’ Party. In view of the approaching federal 
elections, announced since the rising of the Congress, the at- 
tempt to secure effective political action is of great interest. 

‘Though i in its industrial policies, the Congress is American, 
it is decidedly influenced in its political outlook, by the British 
Labor Party. The outstanding speaker at the Congress was 
the British fraternal delegate, Neil MacLean, M. P., of 
Govan, Scotland. Under the inspiration of the organization 
and success of the British Labor Party three years ago, political 
labor parties sprang up spontaneously in almost every Proy- 
ince in Canada. These had no formal affiliation with one 
another and each outlined its own platform and policies. 
Advantage was taken of the presence of labor delegates in 
Winnipeg to organize tentatively a Canadian-wide party with 
which it is hoped that, on the plan of the British Labor 
Party, these already established local parties will affiliate. 

It is distinctly understood that the political organiza oe 
is to be entirely free from the control of any industi 
organization. J. S. WoopswortH. 


HE recovery of the city of San Antonio from the 
plight created by the flood which swept the valley 
of the Olmos creek on September 9 is an inspir- 
ing story. With blocks and blocks of upturned 
ement, mountains of debris, dead dogs, cats, horses, cows, 
ens ; with almost a foot of ooze and slime carried by 
_ waters which inundated. an Het : 

ea six or seven miles long, and 
ag two miles wide; with stag- 

- pools in all low spots and 
Bhout a city water supply, elec- 
ic power or lights, the health au- 
lorities were confronted imme- 
ately with the problem of pre- | 
nting an epidemic of sickness. 
thin twenty-four hours, how- 
er, the removal of this accumula- a 

on was well under way. 

During the flood, large fuel 
nks containing - mere oil were 
nptied. The oil spread rapidly 
TOSS the waters and did extensive 
mage to buildings and to mer- 
andise. But if it damaged prop- 
ty on the other hand it had a> 
holesome effect in helping to pre-— 
tve the health of the community 

’ settling upon stagnant pools of 
ater and coating filth of all kinds 
ith a film of oil which absolutely 
lecked the flies and mosquitoes 
id other germ carriers in the 
90d area. Moreover, it largely 
ded in keeping down the stench 
om the thick muck which settled 
on everything as the waters re- 
ded. 

The known loss of life from this disaster as I write stands 
‘fifty-one. ‘The property loss i is heavy; probably it will take 
ree million dollars to cover the losses of buildings, mer- 
andise, private effects, homes and public improvements in 
in Antonio. ‘There has in addition been an extensive loss 
| farms in the river valley and surrounding territory, but 
er » is absolutely. no means whereby even an approximate 
ooo of the loss in those areas can be reached. They 
ge all the way from a heavy loss of cotton in the boll 
livestock and: harvested crops. 

3ut considering that the flood came with such rapidity that 
erted flood warnings were impossible, and that the work 
escue was impeded by immense collections of debris swirl- 
the currents there are remarkably few people sick 
: jured. _ The hospitals contain less than. ninety cases of 
pled of nervous prostration cases due to the 
d there are probably not more than that in Neen 
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By | B. Gwin 


IN CHARGE OF RED CROSS DISASTER WORK IN SAN ANTONIO 


ONCE A MEXICAN 


more permanent work of the Red Cross. 
since been bought for hundreds of families, assistance given 
to move houses back to their former foundations and an em- 
ployment bureau established. Supplies have been bought for 
some of the smaller merchants, sewing machines, carpenters’ 
tools, boot-black stands, and other equipment has been given 
or loaned so that the idle can be busy and the sufferers started 
on the road to a new life. 


stepped on Hails or other sharp instruments in wading ashore 
through the flood, or were bruised and gashed when struck 
by floating debris as they came through the waters. 

First measures for the relief of flood sufferers were taken 
at a meeting of the city and county officials, representatives 
of civic organizations and citizens at central fire and police 
headquarters, early in the morn- 
ing following the flood. A  pro- 
gram for providing food, clothing 
and shelter to the many whose 
homes were washed away, for car- 
ing for the dead and injured and 
for searching for the missing was 
quickly formulated. The Red 
Cross and various civic organiza- 
tions, shortly afterwards opened 
general relief headquarters in the 
market house. Funds were col- 
lected by a committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce for relief work, 
but practically all this money was 
placed at the disposal of the Red 
Cross whose local workers took 
charge of all relief and rehabilita- 
tion work. “The emergency period 
which lasted for about five days 
represented the quickest action in 
the collection of food, household 
goods and clothing that has ever 
been witnessed here. Several thou- 
sand were helped during this period 
and hundreds were cared for in a 
tent city which was completely 
erected and equipped on the first 
day after the flood. 

By the second day workers 
had arrived from the Southern 
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Division at St. Louis to assist in the work and especially to 
plan for the rehabilitatton of lost homes and business. 
of these workers had already assisted in relief work in eight 
communities which had suffered from some form of disaster 
in this division of the Red Cross during the last five months. 
These disasters have been so frequent that the manager of 
the division, James Fieser, 


Jim.” 


Some 


is now often called “Disaster 


On the sixth day a separate office was opened to carry on 


The Mexican population living along the banks of the 


flooded creeks and in the lower sections of the city were the 


worst sufferers. 
Mexican people, their racial characteristics and historic back- 
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MAKING MERRY OVER RED CROSS FOOD 


Hundreds of Mexicans who escaped when their shacks were destroyed cooked their 
meals over open fires on the very sites within a few hours 


ground were surprised at the quiet and seemingly indiffer- 
ent manner in which they bore the losses, even of death. 
The Mexicans are of Indian blood and are almost always 
stoic in the face of danger and trouble. Floods have been 
of frequent occurrence in parts of Mexico and Mexico City 
was often flooded before the lakes which surround the city 
were lowered. In the plateaus and mountainous region of 
Mexico these people are accustomed to fleeing to the higher 
grounds to escape the flood waters. 

In San Antonio as the waters receded from the city they 
calmly climbed down from their places of refuge, from the 
tree tops or from the roofs and were soon cheerfully camped 
in the open along the banks of the creeks cooking the Red 
Cross food over wood fires, while the children scrambled 
among the debris and mud for valuables washed there from 
the business sections of the city. Many who were caught by 
the flood in their rooms cut holes in their roofs, and they 
formed a picturesque sight the next morning sitting on the 
roof tops surrounded by their dogs and chickens which some 
of them had taken up through the holes they had cut. 

*But even with interest focused on rebuilding the city has 
not yet shown the least interest in preventing a reoccur- 
rence of the bad social conditions among the Mexican popu- 
lation, which were crying for remedy years ago. ‘These peo- 
ple, some of whose forefathers settled this city and neigh- 


borhood, lived many of them in rude shacks, built in a I 
or miss manner, called corrals. In some sections the hous 
were very close together, several families crowded into o 
house. Streets and alleys were lost or never existed. T 
conditions were no worse than in most border communiti 
where Mexicans dwell but the destruction of these shac 
and even of whole corrals has given an opportunity for be 
tering the lives and sanitary conditions of the Mexican pop 
lation, which on account of the press of other difficult pro 
lems is not being met. 

For the most part, however, in meeting the present situ 
tion and in considering the future, both as to the restori 
of business quickly and to the prevention of future floo¢ 
San Antonio has met the situation thrust upon her and 
conquering it. “The flood ‘has created a wide interest 
dams, diverting canals and storage lakes over the stat 
Cities as far west as El Paso, whose water supply comes fro 
hilly or mountainous regions, are reported to have held mee 
ings and to have consulted engineers on how to prevent a1 
possibility of floods. Suddenly they have been brought to 
realization that a normal, annual rainfall may be precipitat 
in a few hours’ time. The citizens of San Antonio have z 
ready made a detailed study of the best manner to preve 
a further flood, either by a dam below the Olmos basin | 
by diverting some of the excess water into canals. 


IN THE WAKE OF THE FLOOD 
Showing how the oak blocks were swept away 
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HE further east a people i is situated, the lower is 
the position of woman. One can only marvel at 
the work to be done, and which was done without 
a murmur by women of the lower and often of the 
dle classes of Russia. ‘The Russian woman’s work began 
cock’s crow; she had to attend to the cattle, make the fires, 
ht the samovar so that when the lord and master arose, he 
uld find fresh bread and other warm food on the teatable. 
he had to take care that there were alcoholic drinks in the 
ouse off and on, which was no light task during the war on 
count of the existing restrictions; but she had to find some 
ind of solution and either brewed a frightful house beer, 
r distilled spirits according to primitive methods. 

‘The primitive Russian was never concerned with the taste 
‘ the drink—when he couldn’t get his vodka, he would even 
rink varnish—all he asked was the effect and that the in- 
To be absolutely 


ication be “thorough and: complete. 


ns of the Russian. Only ate: one has seen the black eyes, 
r rather the bodies covered with bruises, can one form an 
lequate picture of what the woman of the house had to un- 
rgo during these periods of ecstasy, or if she failed to supply 
% necessary reinforcements. Off and on in the first excite- 
went, a woman would consider appealing to the court and 
vying the facts of the case before it, but it was a timid at. 
mpt and she soon saw the futility fof euch jan undertaking 
nd resigned herself to her unhappy lot. When the peasant 
ras sober, he often did not hesitate to settle the question 
uickly by means of the knout, according to an old Rus- 
a saying: “Treat your wife as you do your fur, beat her 
iq a woman ages, and she does so tolerably early in Russia 
n account of the hard work and the bearing of many chil- 
sn, then she loses all value in the eyes of her husband and 
only a seryant in the house; in the country, this is the prin- 
‘totive of the men’s marriage. The son does not choose 
vife. It is almost always the father who seeks out the 
st capable worker, and who makes the. marriage. Any 
er feelings play no part whatsoever in the matter, or at 
, only a veLy insignificant role, and it is therefore com- 


is a fairly loose one. “Just so far as the tower of the 
th is visible, just so far lasts the constancy,” says a 
en” ee s 


| astly drunk, as a matter of fact, is one of the greatest ambi- 


~ state. 


and Maternity i in New Russia 
By Flans Niedermair, M. D. 


R. HANS NIEDERMAIR, Boral a Tyrolese, studied at the University at Innsbruck, and 

also in Vienna, Prague and ie where he took his degree of M.D. In 1913, after finish- 
ing military service, he entered the clinic of the renowned Professor Habermann as second assist- 
ant and within six months became representative of the professor. 
was sent to the front as a surgeon, and three weeks later he was a prisoner of war in Russia 
where his involuntary stay lasted from September 7, 1914, until November 3, 1920. 
put to work in prison camps and in 1915 dispatched to Siberia, where he fought the exanthematic 
By August, 1918, he was ordered to a place called Ishym, where he remained as 
head doctor of the prisoner of war camp. There the Russians of the surrounding villages came to 
the Austrian doctors for help. It was about the worst time in Siberia—epidemics continually. 
_ Dr. Niedermair fell a victim to the fever and report had it that he succumbed. He did not, however, 
and whgn the camp in Ishym was dissolved and the epidemic was over, he fled to Petropowlowsk, 
his old camp, and waited there for a chance to get home. 
permit him to return to the clinic, where a seat was kept for him. 


When the war broke out he 


He was 


But now in Vienna his health does not 


inadequate and were handled in the most extraordinarily lax 
manner. Ihe man often deserted his wife and a flock of 
children, without any scruples and without the slightest risk, 
and would go on a village or two further and establish a 
new home—no judge interfered to bring the deserter back or 
even to force him to provide for the deserted family. 

Under these circumstances, the communistic teachings did 
not have a depressing effect; the beautiful phrases preaching 
the equality of man and woman, and the absolute abolition of 
slavery, found willing listeners. No longer should the woman 
be subservient to the man, but she should have her share in 
the contract—both sides of the family might work and both 
sides should have their bread. And the communism had an 
interest in breaking the family bonds; it saw a danger to the 
state in the existence of the family, this old-fashioned preju- 
dice; in the family, the children would get ideas which would 
be contrary to the teachings of commuism—in other words, 
the bringing-up of children according to bourgeois ideas was 
a danger to the coming generation. 

Not that the Moscow government brutally interfered in 
the matter, or that it forcibly tore asunder family bonds or 
trod down age-old sentiments and feelings! Oh no! it only 
strove to destroy the family idea by allowing it to die a slow 
death through abolishing the permanent union—this latter as 
the result of the simplification and convenience of the mar 
riage laws. When the family fell, 
bourgeois institutions would also fall; it was only in the 
family that the bourgeois state held its power; the commun- 
istic state considered the family as an enemy, for in the 
family lay the seeds of the counter-revolution. 

According to the communistic laws and their legal inter- 
pretation, marriage is a contract which can be entered into 
by two partners of absolutely equal rights for any length of 
time desired, and which can be revoked at any time within the 
legal limit of six weeks. This.contract is only legal when it 
is signed before the-commissar; the shortest term of such a 
marriage is two months—shorter limits will now be granted. 
The contracting parties are perfectly at liberty to have a 
religious ceremony, but such a ceremony is not at all neces- 
sary for the legality of the marriage. 

The religious confessions play no role whatsoever in the 
communistic state. A religious profession as well as the various 
duties growing out of such a belief is purely of personal con- 
cern and a matter of complete and absolute indifference to the 
Only rarely when the members of some religious body 
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then the rest of the 


5, appear in the political foreground ddes the state ie? in 


‘much through the separation of church and state began an 
active agitation and organized dangerous resistances—for ex- 
ample, in the government of Pernier, during the winter of 
1918 and 1919, they organized such an uprising immediately 
on the heels of the Red Army, as a result of which many of 
the troops threw down their weapons and in this way. fell 
into the hands of the White Army. ‘This led to the open and 
legitimate pursuit of ecclesiastical functionaries. ‘This same 
‘lot fell to many of the Jewish organizations which were dis- 
banded and whose schools were closed because they showed 
tendencies inimicable to the state. 
Marriage is the simplest ceremony imaginable, and the 
_ cheapest thing obtainable in Russia. When both of the con- 
_ tracting parties are unmarried, or are designated as unmar- 
ried, they present the two necessary papers (certifying as to 
their identity and employment—Labor or Employment Cer- 
tificate) to the commissar in authority and state their wishes; 
this functionary then registers them, inquires how long in 
duration such marriage is to be, makes out the marriage 
certificate and charges a fee of fifteen roubles. The matter is 
settled, the bride has the right to obtain linen and clothing 
at relatively cheap prices from the civic distribution bureau— 
she is now a wife and has a dress. 
: If one of the contracting parties is legally married and the 
_ marriage was considered legal according to the laws existing 
before the establishment of the commune, then this marriage 
must first be annulled. For this purpose, an announcement is 
placed in the newspaper of the town in which the divorce is 
_ to be obtained, summoning the other party to the marriage to 
appear before the commissar. Failure to appear results in the 
marriage being declared void. Since this requirement is im- 
possible in most cases it follows that the marriage is auto- 
matically annulled after the expiration of a certain term, and 
‘then the new marriage.contract can be made. ‘The process 
in connéction with the annulment of a former marriage or the 
notice in connection with the subsequent dissolution of a con- 
_. tract of appreciable long duration, is considerably more ex- 
_. pensive than a new marriage contract. It costs fifty roubles, 
_ but even this is not a large amount when one considers that 
a box of matches cost 250 roubles in the summer of 1920 
when obtainable in contraband trade. 
Since a marriage contract of short duration can be ex- 
tended as long as desired at any time, the form of the contract 
_is especially convenient—both parties may comfort themselves 
- with the idea of an extention if it can be shown that such is 
_ mutually agreeable and serviceable. On the other hand, it 
makes it very simple for people who are making short stops 
in any place or who are on a detail of several months to 
_ establish themselves as householders. In this way, four stu- 
_ dents, who learned of one another’s destination by chance dur- 
ing the course of the journey, decided to marry for the dura- 
tion of their two months’ holiday, and arranged matters ac- 
_ cordingly immediately after their arrival. One laughed at a 
commissar in the city, who feeling perfectly sure of his per 
manent happiness, declared he was marrying “for always.” 
It was remarked that with the income of a commissar, it 
-wouldn’t be necessary to consider the fifty roubles for the 
magic word of release. 
But in spite of all the simplification and the conveniences, 
Bis “Monogamy i is still retained in principle since a marriage con- 
tract can only be entered into when the former marriage has 
2 been annulled. And there are apparently no exceptions made 


‘sary since it would never occur to a conned to take measurd 
any way. The popes of the orthodox church who lost so 


pr ih > Ns wed 


against bigamy or any of the other old-fashioned bourgeo! 
offenses. a 
The practical result of these marriage Pi ok will) 
doubtlessly be the loosening of all family ties and if the pres| 
ent generation does not altogether relinquish all the old obj 
servances, but still holds to the old-fashioned ideals, one may) 
be fairly sure that the younger generation will be soimb |) 
with the newer ideas in the schools that it will throw over), 
board the antiquated institution of the family along with 4 
lot of other things. 
Naturally; the Communistic government is perfectly award) 
of the results of these marriage laws, and it has therefore dey 
voted special attention to the protection of the mothers, anc) 
has made provision for the most comprehensive assistance for} 
the woman who has done her duty to the state. At the) 
beginning of the sixth month of pregnancy (which must be 
certified to by a physician) the expectant mother has a right} 
to partake of the privileges arranged for by the state. She isj) 
released: from any municipal labor, and if she has any per-§ 
manent position, she is allowed a leave of six months with ful 
salary; the law does not permit the diminution of. these 
privileges in any way whatsoever, although they may be ex 
tended through the recommendation of the division of the! 
Health Department having charge of this particular branch of 
social welfare. When the time of the accouchement arrives, 
whether it occurs in a hospital or in a private house, medical: 
attendance as well as nursing is provided free, and when there 
are already several small children, a servant is provided for 
several months, also free of charge. If the confinement is 
especially difficult or complicated, an additional leave of three 
months may be requested, and will be promptly accorded. 
Attention is given to the nourishment of the mother and 
care is taken that the food is abundant and good. Besides 
the original donation of food and money, a card will be 
granted which allows for additional food over a considerable 
period of time; the new little citizen will also receive a card 
(infant’s card) which will take all care from the mother’s 
shoulders. Linen and clothing will be furnished to the child 
as it grows; in fact the mother enjoys the most unusual favors 
whether she belongs to the ranks of the proletariat or to the’ 
class which bears the sign of the counter-revolution em- 
blazoned on its forehead, and which is noted on the black 
lists of the secret police. If the mother again resumes her 
work after the expiration of her leave, she is still released 
from the necessity of doing any municipal work for the period 
of two years, and moreover, she can give up her employment 
entirely until the child is six years of age through the excuse. 
of her new occupation, that of housekeeper. “A child under 


six years in a sense is counted as four adults, for without a | 
child under six, a woman is not considered a “housekeeper” 7s 
unless she has five children to provide for, and only such pes 
one can be released from the labor requirements. , . > LE 

In this manner, the Communistic state respects and provides 
for maternity, Bae in this effective way it endeavors to com- 
bat the threatening results of its form of marriage laws. ” 
mother receives consideration on the part of all o 
favors are granted to her on all sides and she always may fad 
a generous supporter in the administrative branch of the 
Health Department which is concerned with this question, 

The Communists are not unjustifiably proud of t 
“Mutterschutz” (this provision for mothers) for no cap 
istic state has handled the question of the mothers so ¢ 
ously, nor has any social welfare agency of the world 
the problem so broadly and so thoroughly. 


sa 


ITHIN the past ae years there has’ been a marked 
/ increase in interest in the hygienic and medical prob- 
lems of American industry. There has developed a 
nand for more scientific data in regard to the effects of 
lustry on health and the corresponding effects of morbidity 
industry. This demand for more detailed and reliable data 
resulted in a reexamination of existing information and 
erally accepted hypotheses. Perhaps nothing more clearly 
icates this newly felt need for the study of industrial 
iene and the efforts that are being made to meet it than 
eries of pamphlets and reprints that have recently come to 
d.* All students of morbidity will recognize these as an 
ication of the present trend to build up detailed knowledge 
specific health hazards in certain industrial processes. In 
om ted fields they fill serious gaps in our scientific informa- 
n. \ 
More than this the pamphlets indicate that progress is be- 
made in the development of a science. They form a part 
the gradually increasing, mass of scientific material that is 
eing gathered. 
As the knowledge of industrial hygienists and industrial 
sicians has increased, employes and employers have changed 
ir attitude toward the subject. “They have come to feel 
the new science can be of marked service to them. The 
ling that industrial investigations are either an impertinence 
an intrusion has largely disappeared. Requests for these 
‘udies are coming from the industry itself and from groups 
f employes. The study on which the monograph on lead 
oisoning was based was undertaken at the request of the 
rrotherhood of Operative Potters and had the full coopera- 
on. of most of the employers in the industry. Dr. Hoffman 
his paper read before the glass division of the American 
ramic Society, suggests that the industry undertake a de- 
tiled analysis of its health hazards. The study of tuber- 
ilosis in a factory had the help of the employers. The 
onographs on morbidity are based on plant records and the 
cperience of certain plant benefit associations that are usually 
t available to the public. 
his new cooperation has come from the appreciation of 
mutual responsibility for industrial conditions and the 
lization of the possibility of solving many of the evils 
rough working together. ‘This attitude is responsible for a 
lange of approach on the part of investigators. The cock- 
reness, the desire to make a case or to prove a point are dis- 
aring. A new attitude is being adopted, one that is 
atially scientific. The facts are to an increasing extent 
wed to speak for themselves; conclusions when drawn are 
sweeping;. there i is a prallineness to admit the influence of 
iary factors which cannot be definitely measured. 
¢ monograph on lead poisoning is a good example of 
Many correlations between age, sex, length of time in 
industry and working conditions are aecessfully worked 
a bey eet one finds the admission that the facts 
The 
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Industrial Hygiene 


article by Winslow & Greenburg furnishes another example 
of this increasingly scientific approach. Here the authors re- 
examine the current, generally accepted premise that grinding 
with wheels running in water, oil or some other proper liquid 
adequately reduces the amount of dust and removes the con- 
sequent danger. ‘This critical attitude toward generalizations 
is a forward step and one that will lead to important and help- 
ful differentiations. 

In no field is there perhaps greater need for definite infor- 
mation than in the field of morbidity. Though there has been 
but little reliable data on the amount of sickness, yet this 
dearth of material has not hindered social workers and others 
in the past from suggesting plans for meeting the community 
sickness problem and supporting them with detailed briefs. 
Recent discussion of proposed sickness’ insurance legislation 
brought forward widely varying estimates of cost. : These dis- 
crepancies were due primarily to this dearth of adequate data, 
but also to a desire to prove a case. In these studies of the 
Public Health Service, however, the facts are presented as 
found, without any attempt to draw conclusions. This is a 
substitution of scientific for deductive reasoning. 

Important as these publications are in indicating the newer 
methods in industrial hygiene investigation and in showing 
that industrial hygiene is establishing itself, they are also of 
interest because of the mass of exceedingly valuable data they 
present. This will prove of primary interest to specialists in 
industrial problems and will also be very helpful to social 
workers. ‘The morbidity study reports the experience of sick 
benefit associations of the employes of twenty-nine plants dur- 
ing the first half of 1920. They present an analysis of the 
illness causing disability for more than one week and not com- 
pensatable under the workmen’s compensation acts. This is 
the first of a series of publications of Industrial Morbidity 
Statistics that are to be published by the United States Public 
Health Service. They are the result of a recommendation by 
a committee of the Public Health Association made some years 
ago. At that time the plan for such a study was presented 
together with suggested standard forms and classifications. 
The annual frequency or case rate by months (i. e. the num- 
ber of cases that would occur in a year among one thousand 
persons if the rate at which new cases occurred during the 
month should continue throughout the year) was January 
267, February 324, March 133, April 111, May 94, June 82. 
‘These indicate an expected seasonal fluctuation but are natur- 
ally affected by the influenza epidemic during the period of 
the study. ‘The pamphlet gives detailed analyses of the in- 
cidence of specific diseases. 

The studies of the tuberculosis mortality among polishers 
and grinders in an axe factory indicate an exceedingly high 
death rate when compared with the rates for other employes 
and for the general populations of various towns in the 
vicinity. Polishing is a grinding process in which the axe- 
heads are held against a wheel of soft natural sandstone run- 
ning in water. The authors find that this process instead of 
being a dustless and innocuous one, as is usually supposed, 
may be a dusty and exceedingly dangerous one. While they 
do not doubt the efficacy of the principle of using moisture to 
eliminate industrial’ dust, they emphasize that the efficacy of 
a plan of this sort must be checked up by laboratory tests in 
order to determine its real effectiveness. 

“Lead Poisoning in the Pottery Trade” is based on the 
inspection of ninety-two potteries in four states and the results 
of the medical examination of a large percentage of the em- 
ployes subject to lead poisoning hazard. The distribution of 
lead poisoning by occupation in the pottery and by the amount ~ 
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Ok soluble lead used in various glazes is shown. ‘The hygienic 
conditions found and the personal habits of workers as factors 
fostering plumbism, are brought out. ‘The authors state they 


“are not willing to say that one contributes more toward the 
incidence of lead poisoning than does the other. The recom- 
mendations affect both employe and employer.” ‘The results 


are in each instance checked with the previous studies of 


Oliver, Legge, Hamilton, Thompson and Hayhurst and 
the attempt made to account for the difference in the findings. 
Of special interest to the general reader is the emphasis 
throughout on adequate service activities for employes—cen- 
tral employment machinery, periodic medical examinations, 
adequate toilet, washroom and lunchroom facilities, education 
of workers in the dangers of their occupation. The thorough- 
ness and scope of the study is enlightening and indicates the 
possibility of applying the same methods to other fields. 

This summary, inadequate as it necessarily is, indicates the 


interest and uniformly high character of these monographs. 


They bring out, as has been suggested, the progress in method- 
ology and approach in industrial hygiene. ‘To the person in- 
terested in the progress of community health, there is another 
point of special interest in these pamphlets. ‘They indicate 


‘the value of medical examination in industry. “That this can 


be done with the full cooperation and support of employes is 
shown by the study of lead poisoning as well as the experience 


in Framingham ‘and the study of the granite industry by a 


committee of the National Tuberculosis Association. If these 


efforts and studies in industrial hygiene can bring about a gen- 


eral and regular medical examination much good will be ac- 

complished and the basis for scientific data strengthened. 

_ Assistant Secretary, ALEXANDER FLEISHER. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


The Nurse in Oklahoma 


VEN under normal conditions in well established com- 

munities the fight for better health is accomplished by no 
end of obstacles and handicaps. In the baby state of Oklahoma 
where the health problems of an old state had to be met by 
the machinery of a new state, where communities sprang up 
over night and people flocked from all parts of the country to 
share the state’s riches, these problems and difficulties were 
numerous and constant. 

It was not difficult to recognize that if an organization 
intended to maintain a staff of efficient and contented workers 
special measures would have to be taken to retain their in- 
terest under such conditions. Added to this was the war 
crisis when every available nurse was mustered into govern- 
ment service and the demand for public health nurses became 
so unprecedented. ‘The association was paying its nurses an 
average salary and could not compete with other organiza- 
tions who in their desire to obtain workers offered hitherto 
unheard of salaries. 

A plan for conducting nurses’ institutes or conferences was 
decided upon, whereby all nurses employed by the state and 
its local associations met in Oklahoma City three or four 
times each year at the expense of the state association. It 


was felt that certain local associations might not see the wis- 


dom of such meetings or could not afford to send their nurses 
because of lack of funds, and since the primary purpose of 
these institutes was to take the nurse out of her own com- 
munity where she met with discouragements and indifference 


and have her meet with co-workers similarly situated, the 


state association decided to pay the expenses of all the nurses 
and make attendance mandatory. It was simply the appli- 
cation of the adage “misery likes company.” This move 
was in reality the most strategic yet attempted by the asso- 
ciation, and proved to be a most profitable investment in 
reducing the nursing turnover. During the years when 
nurses were so scarce it meant the successful continuance of 
the work wherever the system was established. Six nurses 


_ gathered to attend the first institute in the summer of 1918 
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in a small private office; forty nurses convened in the 
munity house auditorium at the institute last spring. 
Obviously when these groups of nurses met in Oklahor 
City for a period of two days they were desirous of somethin : 
more than the pleasure of each other’s companionship. The} 
were happy to meet fresh faces, make new acquaintances, tal 
about mutual friends, but’ these women were well-trainej}, 
nurses and wanted to take advantage of this opportunity t/) 
acquire more knowledge, learn new ideas and profit int 
lectually. To satisfy these latter cravings which were def 
nitely anticipated in advance of the meeting, an informal proj 
gram was prepared which was entered into most heartily bj 
the nurses. At first the matter of records, uniforms an 
questions of general interest were discussed. Later as thi 
institutes grew in size as well as importance particular at# 
tention was paid to local health programs, dispensary proce 
ure, school nursing demonstrations, child welfare conferenc 
and the like. In order to give the nurses a part in the sele 
tion of the program and also provide them with an oppor 
tunity to meet outside of their official connection with th 
association, they were encouraged to organize among them 
selves, and the Oklahoma State Public Health Nurses As 
sociation was the result. One half day at each institute 1) 
given over to this nurses’ organization. 
One other significant advantage derived from these in 
stitutes has been the uniting in spirit and interest of the pub 
lic health nurses employed by organizations not afhliated wit 
the state public health association. In Oklahoma, as in othe: 
states, school boards, Red Cross chapters and other volunta 
organizations support public health nurses. These agencie 
have very wisely accepted the invitation of the state as 
ciation to send their nurses to the institutes, the expense t 
be borne by their respective organizations. As a result th 
public health nursing profession in Oklahoma has develope 
into an harmonious whole that is invaluable to the future de 
velopment of the public health movement in the state. 
General Secretary, JuLes ScHEVITZ. 
Oklahoma Public Health Association. 


Nutrition Work in the Sela 


T the present time there is an unparalleled popular in- 
terést in the nutrition of children. Although nutrition 
authorities for a long time have realized that if the next 
generation is to have better health than the present gene- 
ration, attention must be centéred upon the nutrition of the 
child, the public for the most part has been indifferent. An im- 
portant change has come. ; 
The statement made by the medical. examiners regarding 
the physicial defects found in the men seeking admission to 
the army received a wide circulation and undoubtedly was 4 
startling revelation to many readers. The Child Health Or 
ganization and its affiliation with the Federal Bureau of Edu: 
cation has been a potent factor in stimulating public interes! 
and energizing health activities in the schools of the country 
The wider interpretation which the American Red Cross hai 
given to its peace-time program has resulted in the establish 
ment of many health centers whose interest is being felt. The 
parent-teacher associations and mothers’ clubs form a channe 
through which much health information has been disseminated 
as the members of these clubs have been most receptive to th 
new movements for the better nutrition of children. 
parent-teacher associations and mothers’ clubs are found chief 
ly in the cities and villages, yet the rural sections have née 
been without a source of inspiration for in most counties ther 
is found a home bureau agent. ; 
An additional explanation of the widespread interest in th 
nutrition of children is to be found in another and unsuspecte 
quarter. The results of a great deal of modern resea 
the nutritive value of foods has been expressed in simpl 
guage, in terms of their effect on body weight. Form 
reports on food values that were issued from the resea 


chemical fae ne only those 
ned in chemistry could interpret 
. Most sdecs ignored the journals of chemistry. Dur- 
the past few years research has taken a different turn. 
rtly because most foods have been analyzed in the chemis- 
, laboratory and partly because there has been a growing 
onviction that the nutritive value of a food is not fully 
nown until its effect on a living organism has been studied, 
uch modern research has been devoted to the study of the 
iological effect of different foods and especially to their effect 
m the rate of growth. Our newer knowledge may be ex- 
essed in simple language. Persons who have not studied 
hemistry may read and understand. 

_ From various sources then has sprung an awakening to the 
mportance of nutrition. This general interest at present, 
jowever, is somewhat inarticulate and is earnestly seeking ex- 
ression. Many organizations and many leaders of thought 
€ trying to give it expression and are attempting to shape 
olicies of action wisely. “Iwo convictions seem to be emerg- 
i@: one is that the movement calls for well-trained workers; 
J other is that the movement must be conducted along edu- 
ational lines if it is to have an abiding value. 

Nowhere does one find the recommendation made that 
ocial agencies should provide the right kind and amount of 
ood for the undernourished child until he attains normal 
veight. On the other hand the policy recommended by the 
nost competent leaders is that the child and the parent be 
aught what the nutritive requirements for normal growth 
re and that devices be created for making that teaching 
ce. For the school child at least it would seem as if 

e school were the logical place in which to teach him the 
acts regarding his food requirement. ‘Though this seems 
bvious the schools. in the past have not provided adequate 
nstruction in nutrition. Improvements however are already 
n sight. In New York state, the state Department of Edu- 
ation is formulating a new syllabus on health education in 
vhich will be included simple definite lessons on food require- 
nents. In the earlier years the instruction will be given in a 
ery concrete manner and the goal will be the establishment 
f good eating habits. 

More than the typical classroom instruction is needed. © If 
he children are to acquire good food habits they must be 
aught to like the foods that are essential for growth. The 
nid-morning feeding of milk at school has been the means of 
eaching many children to like milk who formerly refused to 
rink it. Moreover it is a very common occurrence to find 
ildren who do not eat cereals and who dislike many vege- 
ables. ‘Their food education is not complete until they have 
een taught to like these essential foods. ‘The school lunch 

has been, incidentally, a means of accomplishing much 

n this respect but this teaching must not be incidental ; it 
S be incorporated into the regular classdoom instruction. 
en the young children are having their lessons on cereals 
hey ought to have an opportunity in school to learn to like 
ereals, Once or twice a year the young children could have 
t school a “breakfast party” at which they would learn the 
te and the “feel” of an adequate breakfast. This is a new 
hough legitimate part of food education, and may be in- 
ugurated wherever there is a domestic science class. The 
4 

e of vegetables should be taught also. 
The schools then through their educational program may 
jecome a powerful agency for the prevention of malnutrition. 
~hey may also become effective instruments for the correction 
malnutrition. With the services of the school medical 
vector, the school nurse, the oral hygienist, the physical 
iner and the nutrition specialist, the schools are in a posi- 
ion to give to the undernourished children who do not re- 
p ond to the classroom instruction the special attention which 
need. Since various physical conditions may be respon- 
directly or indirectly for malnutrition, the undernour- 
child should be given a thorough medical examination 

mpetent physician and every attempt should be made to 

ysic hie corrected. Aime cooperation of both 
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child and parent. is essential. Probably the best device for 
securing this cooperation is the “nutrition class.’”’ The “nutri- 
tion class” method is so new, however, that it has not been 
adopted on an extensive scale by many school systems. Some 
school superintendents are trying it as an experiment in one 
or two of their schools: other superintendents are waiting and 
watching. One must not be surprised to find in this new 
activity that the school superintendents are making haste 
slowly. The school superintendent is essentially an adminis- 
trative officer and not a nutritional expert. Moreover this 
movement is only one of many which are seeking admission 
to the schools, and for the success of each, if admitted, he 
will be held responsible. Since the superintendent knows that 
the public neither tolerates mistakes in its schools nor regards 
its schools as experiment stations, he is reluctant to sanction 
the introduction of a new movement in his schools until its 
need and value have been conclusively demonstrated or until 
the public demands it. 

In nutrition work, therefore, we are in a stage of develop- 
ment in which private organizations can be the greatest pos- 
sible assistance. We need demonstrations in every community 
of the value of corrective measures in malnutrition. ‘The pub- 
lic must be made aware of the prevalence of malnutrition 
among all classes of children and must be made to see that it 
is possible to bring most undernourished children up to a 
state of normal nutrition, When the public is willing to sup- 
port this movement its development in the schools will be 
rapid. Mary G. McCormick. 

Supervisor of Nutrition of School Children, 

New York State Department of Education. 


Public Health Administration 


N analysis of the 1920 Directory of State and Insular 
Health Authorities, issued by the United States Public 
Health Service, brings out a number-of interesting facts con- 
cerning state health administration in this country. Statis- 
tics are given for fifty-three states and territories. 5 
The average per capita appropriation of all states and ter- 
ritories (excluding Hawaii) is $.14, according to these statis- 
tics. This is the same as for 1919, but two cents more than 
in 1918. Pennsylvania leads with an expenditure of $.61 per 
capita, then comes the District of Columbia with $.48, Idaho 
with $.46, Massachusetts with $.39, Vermont with $.20, 
and California with $.18. New York spends only $.09 per 
capita. The smallest amounts spent by state health authori- 
ties are in Missouri with $.015 and North Dakota with $.017 
per capita. Iowa had only $.02 and Oregon only $.022. 
Tennessee, West Virginia, and New Mexico are allotted 
only a little more than three cents per’ capita for their state 
health departments. Forty states spend less than the average. 
It should, of course, be remembered that these figures do not 
represent the total amount spent on public health work in the 
state, but only that allowed to the state health department. 
The money expended by municipalities and private agencies 
is not included. 


The average number of members of state boards of health 


is about 6. The largest number is in Georgia with 15, 
next Virginia and Mississippi with 12, Alabama with 11, 
and Colorado, Kansas and South Carolina with 10 each. 
Four states, Illinois, Nebraska, Idaho and Oklahoma, and 
the District of Columbia have no boards. In Idaho and Ne- 
braska the bureau of health is under the state Department of 
Public Welfare. In 16 states the board is composed entirely 
of physicians. In two states an osteopath is a member. En- 
gineers are members in 12 instances, dentists in 4, lawyers 


in 4, veterinary surgeons in 3, and pharmacists in 3. The 


governor is ex-officio a member of the board of health in 6 
states, and the attorney-general in 4. There are 4 women 
members, 2 of whom serve as president. The best balanced 
board so far as the professional qualifications of its members 
are concerned, is in Connecticut. Of the 6 members of the 
public health council, 2 are physicians, 2 are sanitary en- 


gineers, 1 is a lawyer, and 1 a professor of public health. 
In 7 states the board is called the public health council. In 
2 other instances it is the advisory board. 

Every state and territory has an executive health official. 
Of the 53, eleven are on a part time basis, however. The 
commissioner is a member of the Board of Health in 25 in- 
stances. “There are two non-medical commissioners, in Dela- 
ware and Idaho. According to a table given by Dr. John A. 
- Ferrell in an article in the July, 1920, issue of the American 

Journal of Public Health, the highest salary paid is in Penn- 
sylvania, $10,000; next is New York with $8,000, then Mas- 
sachusetts with $7,500. Illinois, Ohio and Wisconsin pay 
$6,000 each. ‘The special health commissioner of Delaware 
receives $6,500 from a private agency. “lhe lowest salary is 
in Arizona, which pays the state health commissioner only 
$1,000 a year. North Dakota and Kentucky pay only $1,200 
and Colorado and South Dakota only $2,000. ‘The average 
_ paid in 45 states is $3,864. Nineteen of these states pay less 
than the average. 

Laboratories are maintained in 39 of the states and terri- 
ih tories; bureaus of vital statistics and sanitary engineering are 
i each maintained in 34, bureaus of venereal disease in 30, 
bureaus of communicable disease in 18, bureaus of child hy- 
giene in 17, of public health nursing and food and drugs 
each in 15, of tuberculosis in 14, and rural sanitation in 12. 
i There are 11 bureaus of health education. Other functions 
_— are scattering. It is a notable fact that of 401 persons who 
are in executive positions in various bureaus of state health 
Ms departments, 216 or about 54 per cent are physicians and 185, 
or about 46 per cent do not possess a medical degree. Monthly 
bulletins are issued in 18 instances and 10 quarterly bulletins 
f are published—15 issue annual and 18 biennial reports. 

While this analysis by no means permits a conclusive in- 
ference as to the status of state health administration in 1920, 
a number of points stand out. The states as a whole do not 
spend enough money on state public health work. ‘The mod- 
ern tendency among progressive states is to replace the old 
unwieldly state board of health with an advisory health 
council. Nearly 21 per cent of our state health officers are 
bi part time officials. The salaries of commissioners are in gen- 
Ki eral inadequate. About one-third of the states do not have 
any bureaus covering vital statistics, sanitary engineering, 
_ &tate laboratories, or venereal diseases. About two-thirds do 

_not have bureaus to administer in the fields of tuberculosis, 
rural sanitation, child welfare, food and drugs and public 
health nursing. Four-fifths have no bureaus of education. 
There are about as many laymen in state health work as 
there are physicians. James A. Tosey. 
Washington, D. C. 


af NE of the most conspicuously successful infant welfare 
Bish stations in all Europe is that established by the American 
Red Cross in Athens, which now has more than six’ hundred 
_ babies enrolled. 

__ Need for such work was great. The death rate among 
infants in Athens was high, owing to the poverty and ig- 
_ norance of the people, and the conditions under which they 
_ live. There is no housing law. The houses have no floors, 
_. the ceiling and walls are not sealed, and frequently there are 
no windows. Most of the families live in one room. Water 
As carried in jugs and oil cans from taps on the street, and 
almost none of the houses have sewer connections. 

_ Moreover Greek mothers of the lower class have not the 
iy, aintest notion of modern methods of infant care. Their 
methods and ideas have been handed down to them through 
generations, and these old erroneous ideas are difficult to 
radicate. 

_ Early in 1919, the American Red Cross opened its child 
welfare clinic, and in July of that year turned it over to 


, 
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Patriotic League to the Ministry of Public Assistance. Mrs. 


_ Infant Welfare Work in Greece 


_™man speaks goes through, will be a long step forward 


the Patriotic League of Greece with the promise 
American nurse would be supplied to aid in the tion 
its activities. By March, 1921, the number of babies er) 
rolled had grown to 474. In her report for the precedi 
month, Charlotte Heilman, the director, said: 


We see daily evidence that the work is taking deeper root, 
and is being appreciated by the mothers. For instance, on one 
cold and stormy morning six mothers whose babies receive |) 
no milk from the station and who live one hour distant, came 
to tell us that their babies were quite well, but that they were 
afraid to bring them out in the cold that morning. 

We observe a marked difference in the cooperation of mothers 
who are bringing their second babies to the conferences; they 
are so much more responsive and eager to learn. Furthermore 
we often hear them talking to new mothers and explaining 
how they should care for their babies. 


The volunteers are expécted to give at least one-half da 
a week to home visiting, and attend the conference once 
week. At the conference one volunteer takes the desk, ref} 
ceives the mothers as they arrive, dates the cards, and send 
the babies to the weighing room. She gives milk to the mott 
ers as indicated on the babies’ cards, keeps the records anc 
makes out requisitions for weekly supplies. Another voluntee 
assists the doctor and sees that the mothers understand hig 
advice. ‘Iwo volunteers are in charge of the weighing room 
where the babies are weighed and their conditions noted 
The volunteers who visit the homes are instructed to mak 
inquiries concerning living conditions, sleeping arrangements 
the general health of the family, to give instructions as t 
the care of the baby, and to see that all children of schoo) 
age are attending school. 

Only babies of three months or younger are accepted 
clients. No milk is given until ordered by the doctor, gene 
rally about the sixth month. In this way it is hoped the 
mothers will form the habit of coming without receiving milk 
and begin to see that it is worth while to come for advice 
only. i 
In June of this year the station was transferred from the 


Heilman says in her report: 


We ,are to have new quarters and it seems certain that the © 
world will be put on a permanent basis. Our allowance of © 
milk has been increased from 50 to 60 cases a month, and we — 
have been given a fund from which we can buy goat’s milk — 
for the babies under six months old, and fruit for all the arti- © 
ficially fed babies whose mothers cannot afford it. ay 

The minister is a very intelligent, wide awake man, and he ~ 
now has a bill. before Parliament which he believes will pass 
without any doubt, and which will enable him to create a 
child welfare department. He is eager to start the infant 
welfare work all over Greece, beginning of course in places : 
where stations were established by the Red Cross. oe 

The committee is working much better and is taking much 
more responsibility. The chairman comes to the station prac- — 
tically every day. We are having weekly committee meetings, — 
to which the volunteers bring their difficult cases ‘for discussion — 
and advice. We are trying through these meetings, to interest — 
the volunteers in treating the family as a unit, and in doing 
all they can to build up the health and morale of every mem- 
ber of the family. Sick or ailing members are sent to hospitals — 
or clinics, and are followed up afterwards. Financial assistance 
is obtained, very often, for families in which the bread earner 
is ill, Work is found in many cases for the unemployed. Chil- 
dren who are out of school for want of clothing, or for other 
reasons, are assisted as may seem necessary. In this way our 
true worth is demonstrated to the families, who are beginning — 
to rely upon us as friends, who not only tell them what to do, — 
but who help them to do it. 


a 
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_ The creation of a child welfare department undess i 
Ministry of Public Assistance, if the bill of which Mrs. Heil 


improvement of Greek public health methods. Its yalue 
the health and welfare of Greek children, on whom the 
of Greece. rests, is incalculable. And it will, inciden 
be a permanent memorial to the work of the American 
Cross nurses whose initiative and persistence convince: 
Greek Government of its worth. R 


Conducted by 
' JOSEPH K. HART 


of HEN the last Congress came to an end, on March 
Y 4, the Smith-Towner bill for the Reneraleaatige of 
American education in a national department. died 
, Since then the development of that movement has be- 
seriously confused; first, by reason of the efforts of 
€ who oppose any such program, and second, through 
work of those who favored the proposed department of 
fic welfare, of which a division of education was to have 
| one of the coordinate parts. ‘The struggle between these 
‘groups seems to have been sufficient to kill off whatever 
rest the public may once have had in the matter. 
eanwhile, movements in the opposite direction are be- 
supported in some quarters. A decentralizing program 
ducation would probably be fought by most educators, 
y. The whole drift of American social life, including 
economic, civic and educational programs, is toward the 
4 Sheer inertia is carrying us in that direction. Such 
3 not predominantly in the direction usually called 
erican.” As a matter of fact, “drift” and “American” 
antithetic, once upon a time. The people who left 
and came as pioneers to America came because they 
sed to “drift with the currents” of public opinion in their 
elands. They gave up “drifting.” They made ‘‘choice” 
ew ways of living. ‘They came to America where they 
d live the life of their “choice.” And it took more than 
ting to carry’ that new program through. Now that 
srica seems to have arrived, may we safely give over all 
her choosing, and consign our institutional and personal 
z to the benignant influences of “drift”? Some Ameri- 
“believe such a program utterly unwise. 


movement has been looked upon not as a “drift” that 
1 inevitably come out all right, but as a great social 


e people, a new educational experiment is slowly emerg- 


This experiment contemplates ‘a decentralized educa- 
- system” which will not, however, result in the mere 
uring and breaking up, or down, of the present system; 
it is proposed to secure “unity of purpose and pro- 


of, as has been so largely the case everywhere in the 
through the machinery of a state system centralized at 
pitol. Just what this Wisconsin program will turn 
be has not yet been made public, if, indeed, those who 
in charge are as. yet themselves fully sure of their 
But the undercurrents of such a tendency are to 
| in many parts of the country; there are those 


d the following ripples selected from all these un- 
ents will help the public to get some aan 
direct n of the main stream. 

praligation: as a mere dite Si, mean the break- 


y undesirable. 
tructive program of,educational progress would, if 
g were possible, be a very different sort of move- 
it would mean the giving up of the un-American 
ine ‘gra all wisdom retina at the center, at the capitol ; 


pote the col ef the people of the 


Wisconsin, where, for a number of years, the demo-— 


0 be achieved by the cooperative intelligences and wills. 


into the imagination and purpose of the educational lead-. 


though “state-wide cooperation” of decentralized units, 


ere who still feel that local interest is truly Ameri-_ 


But Ratieantion as a deliberate 


schooling; we want education. 


ah ‘the states it. sauld enlist the in- 


Bt rolization in Educanon 


local communities; and it would make education seem once 
more a thing of the people, by the people and for the peo- 
ple. At the same time, by the policy of “state-wide co- 
operation” all the gains of any particular locality would be 
made immediately available for use in any other community 
where such developments could be wisely used. And the 
state department of education would be continuously engag- 
ed, not in laying down rules and regulations for local com- 
munities to follow at the peril of losing their state aid if 
they disobeyed, but in stimulating the local self-respect, the 
local intelligence and the local will and purpose. 

Of course, such a program will be long and slow and irri- 
tating, even maddening; but it will have some advantages. 
It will be fundamental: sooner or later, every slow com- 
munity in the nation will have to pull itself out of its sloth 
and get into the movement. The state can pull its ears and 
thump its head; but it cannot arbitrarily order the communi- 
ty to “have brains’; it cannot go off and leave the com- 
munity to its own devices; it cannot carry the community 
around on a “state-wide development”; and it dare not man- 
handle the community in Prussian fashion, if it hopes to 
escape the Prussian outcome. No; each community must be- 
gin where it is and go on, intrinsically, to something better, 
if democracy is to live. 

And this gives us the clue as to the limits of the decen- 
tralizing movement. If a state is to decentralize its educa~ 
tional program, just how far from the center should the 
movement extend? Where shall the centrifugal movement 
cease? The tentative answer is clear: The foundations of 
a decentralized educational system will be the various local 
communities of the state. But what is a “local community” ? 
Here the answer is not so definite; but something approach- 
ing a standard can be given. A community will be such a 
natural grouping of people within the total area of the state 
as will provide sufficient numbers to give social and industrial 
variety and some degree of corporate self-assurance and self- 
respect. That is to say, for educational purposes a community 


must have the sense both of an essential unity and of an 


actual variety in both persons and activities sufficient to hold 
the interest of its members. The task of defining corporately 
such local communities will be very great. Originally, Ameri- 
can “towns” were largely defined arbitrarily on the basis of 
“townships.” But all through the Middle West the move- 
ment toward the consolidation of schools is going forward on 
lines that recognize, more or less satisfactorily, the natural 
limits of an “educational community.” The problem of the 
“community” is not insoluble; though we shall learn that 
there 1s a difference between a school community and an 


‘educational community. 


But what is to be gained by this return from the state 
system, centered at the capitol, to the older system decentered 
in the local communities? We have already seen some of 
the desirable results that are. being sought. But one more, 
the largest and most desirable, remains to be discussed. ‘This 
larger possibility will provide for our escape from mere school- 
ing into real education; and that seems to be what the world 
wants, today, more than anything else. We are tired of 
The only way we shall ever 
be able to get education is by getting back to the institution 


_that can provide it; that is, the community. Our schools give 


schooling. Schooling may or may not have real significance 
for the life and work of the world. Some schools approach, 
in some measure, what may be called an education. Others. 
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merely “finish”? their pupils—for time and eternity. But a 
community educates. Not always wisely, desirably, because 
we have devoted little attention to making it an instrument 
Fae for wise and desirable education; but, whether wisely or not, 

it always educates thoroughly. And, presumably, with proper 
thoughtfulness as to its performances, what it does so thor- 
oughly it might do wisely as well. 
The school i is belated ; though the many experiments under 
-. the name of “new schools” indicate that efforts are being 

5 made to help the school catch up. It what respects is it be- 

bs lated? Consider what the average small American com- 

munity was, as an educational institution, twenty-five years 

ago. Consider what has happened to that community as the 
i result of the many new developments of the past twenty-five 
Wh years. Farming has become a scientific and engineering vo- 
' cation in that time. Rural mail delivery and the telephone 
have united the small community with the world of informa- 
tion and events. And the automobile has made the remote 
resident a participant in the activities of the larger centers. 
‘iy Any one can see that such transformations have profoundly 

Y modified the character of the older small neighborhood ; hence, 
they have modified the education provided by the community ; 
and they have more fundamentally modified the kind of edu- 
cation needed by the young people of today, as they face the 
if world of work and civic interest. 

But has the school changed its character in like measure, 
to meet the changing conditions and demands? Not greatly. 
And this is the reason the school is so much under criticism 
today. ‘The school is in a position to do very much better 
i than ever before the sort of work that it did years ago. But 
the world no longer wants that sort of work. ‘The changed 
world calls for a different sort of education. “The changed 
community provides a different sort of background for that 
changed education, the sort of background made necessary 
by the changed world. But the school has stood stationary 
within the bounds of its institutional character; or it has ac- 
cepted a few slight changes with misgivings and rebellion. 
“The old kind of education,” it has said, “was good enough 
for George Washington and Daniel Webster, and it’s good 
enough for this age.’ But that is, of course, pure intellectual- 
ism, pure scholasticism, pure medievalism. The school’s real 
job is to do what needs to be done in the community, not 
stand upon its ancient rights or glories. 

And what needs to be done in the community? That can- 
not be told until the community has been thoroughly investi- 
gated. The nation needs some very thorough educational sur- 
veys; not school surveys, but educational surveys. And a 
decentralized movement will have to build its new programs 
on the findings of educational surveys. This will call for 
investigation, by competent men and women, of the actual 
educational results now being achieved in particular com- 
munities by the current life and influences and activities of 
those communities, aside from the efforts of the schools. Such 
an investigation will call for a new, as yet largely non-existent, 
type of surveyor. What is the community doing for its chil- 
dren in the way of preparing them effectively for work, for 
civic interest and activity, for social responsibility, for voca- 
tion, for understanding of the community, for active, effec- 
tive, intelligent membership in the community and the na- 
tion? These desired outcomes cannot be turned over to the 
- school; the community will not let the school handle them, 
and the school could not handle them, at present, if the com- 
munity should beg it to take them. ‘There are some things 
that the school must do; but no one can tell fully what those 
things are until he has found out what the community is do- 
ing; for the community was there before the school was; and 
the educational work of the community is more fundamental 
than the work of the school can ever hope to be. 


But the hope of ever getting away from the schooling of 
the schools to an education in the community with the help 
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of the school waits. upon the realization of the peste 
decentralization. When educational systems get back to | 
roots of experience in the common life of the commu 
educators will begin to face the real problems of educat! 
What is the local community doing for the lives and y 
tional and moral destinies of its children? What is 
school doing, now, to further, to hinder, to thwart or to 
rect what the community by itself is doing? Can an edu 
tional program be wrought out of community life and 
work of the school, so organically interrelated that thi 
net incidence upon the child’s whole experience will be p 
tive, constructive, wholesome? (Can the community, with 
intelligent and positive help of the school, become an effec 
instrument for the education of the children of a demoer 
for the more democratic life of the future? 


Decentralization of our*over-centralized state systems, 
ing the decentralizing movement upon a through conside 
tion of the educational resources and needs of the local 
munities and making the school an active complement of 
community in every case, is the only means of answering 
most important educational question. “The developments 
Wisconsin will be watched with interest. JiR Ey 


A Carnegie Library for Negro 


NE of the most recent results of the efforts of the 

negie Corporation to encourage education throug 
universal system of public libraries is seen in ‘the openin 
Atlanta, Ga., of a library for the exclusive use of the Ne 
population. ‘This library is situated in the heart of the 
populous Negro territory and is a branch of the Carne; 
Library of Atlanta. The influence of the Carnegie fui 
utilized as in this instance, is far-reaching, for it marks 
epoch in the community effort to create an environment | 
the Negro in the South which is prompted not by utilitar’ 
motive but by ethical impulses. Schools, churches, even pa 
and playgrounds are provided for the Negroes of the Sov 
Atlantic states, but this is the first general library for 1 
exclusive use of the race which has yet been founded sol 
of Louisville, Ky. 


The education of the Negro in the South, by the peo 
of the South, means much in the future develonarene of 
section of the country. The need for an educational cent 
such as a library typifies, has for years been recognized” 
the present librarian of the Atlanta Carnegie Library, M 
T. D. Barker, whose personal and tireless efforts have be 
largely esponsible for the opening of this so-called ‘Au 
Branch.” Miss Barker says she has always felt a sort of 
reproach when Negro teachers, preachers, or other Ne 
citizens have appealed to the main Carnegie Library 
books of reference. These have never been refused, 
southern customs have necessitated the applicant’s being as 
to sit in some cloak room, store room, or other unfrequen 
place while using the books. When Miss Barker there! 
obtained some years ago the sum of $25,000, donated to 
city of Atlanta by the Carnegie Corporation for a Ne 
library, to be made available on the usual Carnegie Ce 
ration terms (the purchase of a lot and the guarantee 
municipal support by the local community) she dete 
that these terms should be faithfully carried out. ‘The 
and the general financial depression formed immense 
stacles, the high cost of labor and building material see! 
at one time to be unsurmountable barriers, and the time 
set on the acceptance of the gift was September, 1920. 
Atlanta had not accepted the donation at that date, by ag 
ing to meet the terms, the gift would have reverted to 
Carnegie Corporation. By the date fixed, however, not 
was the gift accepted and the terms complied with 
an additional $25,000 had been secured—$10,000 


sf. 


tlanta, a like amount from the county of Fulton, 
rhich Atlanta i is the center, and the remaining $5,000 from 
-public-spirited citizens of Atlanta. 

[he library itself is an ornament to the qeohborheed in 
ich it stands. The building is pure Calne in architec- 
al design and is fully eaioped: Beneath the main library 


x, which is divided into sections for reference, circula- | 


1, magazine, and children’s departments, there is an au- 
rium with seating capacity for about 150, and accessible 
h from the street and from the main floor of the library. 
us it may be used for community purposes when the li- 
Ty proper is not open. 

pecial attention has been given to the selection of chil- 
n’s books. ‘The children were recruited before the public 
ools closed for the summer, and some five hundred juvenile 
lication cards were issued: The children already give 
mise of being among the most frequent and enthusiastic 
rs. 

[he staff consists of a head librarian and two assistants, 
a woman and the other a young boy, the two former 
ing had library training. A janitor completes the present 
sonnel. All are Negroes. The librarian has a wide 
uaintance among her own people, a fact which may ob- 
-e hesitancy in using the library which might otherwise 
t. 

n her work for the Negro library Miss Barker has made 
ecided contribution to the improvement of the Negro race. 
- has furthered a more cordial understanding by the white 
ple of the Negro’s needs, possibilities, and ambitions. It 
ipon such understandings that the future solution of the 
2 problem rests. Sara D. Harvey. 


uabor Education in Germany 


INCE the revolution in Germany some significant: de- 
velopments in labor education have taken place about 
ich, for one reason or another, little has been heard abroad. 
rious kinds of schools have been established by the Ger- 
1 working-class to give its members opportunities for high- 
sducation, in order to make them more valuable as leaders 
the labor movement and to bring them into touch with 
best literature and art of the world. In addition to these 
ctly working-class undertakings, thete now exist numerous 
er schools which wage-earners may attend, established or 
ntained by municipal and state governments or by inde- 
dent associations. 

he Social Democratic Party founded in Berlin, in 18go, 
‘rst party school for the training of socialist editors and 
ty leaders, under the direction of Wilhelm Liebknecht. 
the course of the thirty years of its existence this school 
altered little in purpose or method. Every member of the 
ial Democratic Party, feeling a need for further educa- 
in the principles of socialism, in economics and the social 
nces, has been eligible for membership, and the school 
exercised a wide influence. In several other cities of 
many similar schools have been established by branches 
affiliated groups of the Social Democratic Party. 

n the year 1906 there was formed from the existing Ber- 
Socialist Party School a higher school in which instruc- 
of a more advanced kind was given. To this institu- 
about thirty of the ablest younger members of the party 
n all over Germany were sent and the most distinguished 
alist leaders and thinkers gave courses of instruction. 
inwald, Rosa Luxemburg, Franz Meyring and others 
e members of the faculty. The school was closed, how- 
*, in 1914, at the outbreak of the war. 

.fter the split in the Social Democratic Party, in 1916, 
1 section carried on its own party school without any 


damental change in theory, although emphasizing the dif- 


‘in: etal saeanod which had divided the party. 
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ATLANTA’S NEW LIBRARY FOR NEGROES 


In the school of the Independent Socialist Party—the “U. 
S. P. D.’—at Berlin there are offered at the present time 
the following courses of study: 


Fundamental problems of socialism. 

History of socialism and of the modern labor movement. 
Practical questions in the labor movement. 

Political economy, economic history, economic geography. 
History. 

Questions concerning the state and the constitution. 
Philosophy and art. 

Education and the woman question. 

Modern political problems. 


CLIAV PY Ym 


Each course consists, upon an average, of nine lectures 
followed by discussion, A small tuition fee is charged which 
does not cover the expenses of the school; the balance is paid 
annually from the party treasury. Besides the regular school 
curricula educational committees of the two socialist parties 
arrange evening meetings for their members and friends in 
which the best music and literature are interpreted by noted 
artists. These entertainments are enthusiastically attended. 

In addition to these Socialist Party schools an entirely dif- 
ferent kind of school was established after the armistice to 
meet the needs of an important section of the working-class. 
It may be called the “shop-steward school” (Betriebsraete- 
schule). Following the war and the revolution, when the 
labor unions and the shop-stewards acquired considerably 
more power in the factories than they had ever had before, 
it became painfully obvious that many of these men were 
unfitted to deal with the difficult questions which arose and 
incompetent to meet the responsibilities of their new posi- 
tions. In order to remedy this situation a few of them, as- 
sisted by a number of sympathetic “intellectuals,” founded 
a small school, devoted entirely to the needs of shop-stewards. 
The management of the school was at first entirely in the 
hands of a committee selected by the student-body. Some 
months later, however, when the shop-steward movement be- 
came recognized and regulated by law, the central or national 
committee of shop-stewards took over the school. ‘This school 
is now maintained by the shop-steward organization. - The 
students pay a small fee chiefly for the purpose of insuring 
their own interest in the work of the school, which was at 
first absolutely free; this has been found to materially in- 
crease the standard and seriousness of the work. 

The name of this school is somewhat misleading because 
not only shop-stewards but all members of the German free 
trade unions (Gewerkschaftsverband) are eligible for mem- 
bership. The school differs from the Socialist Party schools 
chiefly in that the aim of the latter is to prepare men for the 
work of socialist propaganda at the editorial desk and on the 
public platform, whereas the purpose of the former is pri- 
marily to provide the young worker with the necessary in- 
tellectual equipment to become a capable shop-steward. “The 
instruction, therefote, deals primarily with the practical prob- 
lems of the daily task. The course of study for the present 
semester comprises: 
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' x. The economic situation of the world as created by the 


peace treaty. 


2. Minimum existence wage and how it is worked out. 
The tendency toward large-scale industry. 
The shop-steward in a small factory. 
The national shop-stewards’ law. 
Problems of value. 
How must the shop-steward read a balance? 
Legal and economic duties of shop-stewards. 
Industrial diseases and how to fight them. 
“Scientific management.” (The Taylor System.) 
11. Development from coal to the machine, 
» 12. Tariffs. 
13. Economic psychology. 


Lad 
Pro SST Rip oS 


‘There seems to be no German equivalent for the Workers’ 
Baacatioral Association of Great Britain which has done 
such excellent work for British labor in this field. There 
are, however, two educational foundations in Berlin, the 
Humboldt and Lessing high schools, founded privately about 


ten years ago by Prof. Bruno Wille and conducted with 


much success every winter. Courses of lectures, something 
like the famous Lowell lectures in Boston, are given in var- 
tous schools and public buildings throughout Berlin, on 
literature, philosophy, science, social history and legislation. 
Reduced rates are offered to wage-earners and students. 

Finally, there are three schools which, because of their dis- 
finctive character, deserve a leading place in any survey of 
contemporary labor education. “They are Dreissig-aker, near 
Meiningen, Schloss Tinz near Gera, in Thuringen, and the 
Academy of Labor, newly founded at Frankfurt am‘ Main. 
The first two are boarding-schools, primarily for wage-earn- 
ers. The first, led by Prof. Karl Wilker, comprises about 
twenty-five students who live and work together upon a kind 
of farm. ‘They pay a small tuition. The school at Schloss 
Tinz was founded in September, 1919, by the Socialist Gov- 
ernment of the state of Thuringia (Middle Germany). Fear- 
ing that the state government would be overthrown by a re- 
action the school was divorced from the government in 1920 
and was wisely provided with an independent endowment. 
Its curriculum is definitely socialist in character and the school 
comprises some fifty young men and women who come for 
terms of from three to five months, alternately. The co- 
education idea was abandoned at the outset as being imprac- 
ticable. It differs fundamentally in this respect, therefore, 
from the more idealistic and pacifistic experiment now being 
conducted with some measure of success at Brookwood School, 
near Katonah, N. Y. 

Most significant and interesting of all recent German ex- 
periments in this field is the Academy of Labor established on 
May 2 of this year at Frankfurt am Main. This institution 
aims to become a labor university. It was founded through 
cooperation with the Prussian government of the three great 
divisions of organized labor in Germany. The government 
has given the use of the library, rooms and equipment of the 
University of Frankfurt and agreed to pay the salaries of 
the faculty, who, for the present, are drawn chiefly from the 
university. The original feature of the experiment is that 
the trade unions pay not only for the books and the housing 
of the students, but also pay them the wages which they were 


receiving in their various trades before their appointment 


to the university. Because the school was founded through 
_ the cooperation of the definitely Socialist Freie Gewerkschaf- 
ten (Free Trade Unions), the so-called “Christian” trade 


unions and the Hirsch-Duncker labor organizations, the last 
BE, two of which are much more conservative, the Frankfurt 
; _ Academy of Labor is not necessarily committed to the propa- 


sy of the Marxian theory of society or program of revo- 
tion. The school has opened with about one hundred 
students, who are all trade union officials. 
It was started in this 
y because of a fear that, if the beginning were not made 
last spring, the Prussian minister of finance, who happened 

‘be a Social Democrat, and who had approved and co- 
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they came from no one has ever known. 


‘able for such workers. 


This is not to be 


"operated with the feiindetem of the shoul 
his mind before it got under way. The purpose of the 
ers, | have been assured, is not to limit the student-body 
German wage-earners ages It is definitely hoped that Fre: 
and Swiss working-men, who give promise of profiting 
the opportunity of a higher education, may also be sent 
the academy through the cooperation of French and Sy 
trade unions, so that the school, if the hopes for it do 
miscarry, will become an international labor university. 
is planned to give a one year’s course of university stuc 
with particular application to the history and needs of 1 
labor movement. ‘The estimated cost of maintaining a s 
dent, including his wages and additional support for 
family, if he should have one, averages at present M. 15,0 
a year, which is about-$800. This sum is nominally loz 
to the student, but there is a tacit understanding that so lo 
as he remains connected in any way with the trade uni 
movement and gives to it the benefit of his education, 1 
money will not be expected to be repaid. 

These several forward-looking and intelligent educati 
experiments in Germany, together with the firm and su 
ful determination of large sections of the organized worke 
to resist both the despotic pretensions of a group of som 
times arrogant reactionaries who have been unhorsed ar 
will not admit it and the almost equally despotic threats | 
revolutionaries whose scruples do not forbid the use of y 
lence, give much ground for the high confidence with wh 
many friends of democracy in Germany look to the futu 
in spite of the confusion and discouragement of the pres 
and of the undiscriminating truculence of the military min 
west of the Rhine. Brent Dow ALLINSOR. 


Training Visiting Teachers 


ISITING teachers” have been heard of for 
years. A few of them have even been seen. € 
Mostly, they hay 
been self-made, undertaking work of a social nature on the 
own initiative. Like all self-made things, some of them ha 
been very superficial and useless; but some have been exceeé 
ingly helpful, laying the foundations of a new profession. 

But a new profession cannot get very far on a self 
basis. Training for the career of the visiting teacher 
become a social necessity. Adequate provision for the 
auguration of such training has not existed, however. 
sort of special provision has been necessary. Such s 
provision is now guaranteed and the preliminary arrangem) 
are being made. The work of training the first group 
students for the profession of visiting teacher will begin” 
Philadelphia on October 10. ‘The story is not with 
interest. b - 

For a number of years [see the Survey for July 2, p. 45 
the White-Williams Foundation of Philadelphia has 
developing practical work in vocational counselling in 
schools of that city. This work has been recognized 4 
accepted by the public school system. The values of ; 
work having been recognized, the need of trained wor cer >. 
similar positions has been faced. An appeal on the fF 
of the foundation to the Commonwealth Fund of New Yo 
brought a grant of money sufficient to finance the beginnis 
of a definite training program along lines theoretically des 
The preliminary development i 
necessarily experimental, since no corresponding training: 
exists. 

This new development will be eiderealen by the 
Williams Foundation in cooperation with the Pent 
School for Social Service, a Philadelphia institution 
years’ standing. The courses will include trainir 
theory and practice of social case work and in 
interpretation of education. Virginia P. Robi 


a< 


the ; 
in social case work, Edith Everett, who 
een for some years a successful teacher and counsellor 
ne Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, will have charge 
he field work and practice details. 

students will be teachers in service in the schools of 
ladelphia. In order to make sure of an adequate number of 
rable teachers for these classes, the White-Williams 
indation offered twenty-five scholarships to approved ap- 
ants from the schools. he foundation hoped to secure 
en or twenty applicants. About seventy-five applied for 
work; and the quality of the student group is fully as- 
-d. The work will be of college grade and students desir- 
it will be given credit in the University of Pennsylvania 
n the completion of the course. 
The work for this first year will be as thorough as possible, 
le being altogether experimental and tentative. Certain 
ses of the program appear well defined and clear. Other 
ses Must await the actual conduct of the experiment. The 
le undertaking, both in its practical plans and in its 
retical organization, while based on the experience of 
fs in training social workers, on the one hand, and teachers, 
the other, is imbued with the experimental spirit; and no 
will be more interested in the outcome of the year’s work 
2 the ones who are in charge of it. 


~ 


_ An Educational Program 


<HE Teachers’ Union of New York city has adopted a 
_ definite program of work for the current school year. 
ichers’ unions have been fought by school authorities over 
country on various grounds. In some places they have 
1 accused of being wholly mercenary, interested in nothing 
increases in salary. In other places they have been 
rged with attempting to usurp the power belonging to 
stituted authorities and to take over the control of the 
ols. For this reason the program, based on five years of 
ly and representing actual intentions, is especially inter- 
ng. It is as follows: 


To obtain for teachers a sabbatical leave of absence with pay. 


‘To secure a considerable reduction in the appalling burdens 
- now placed on teachers by 
a, Eliminating clerical work that could be done by clerks. 
_b. Reducing the size of classes to a maximum of 35. 
; ce. Striving to reestablish the traditional 9 to 3 school day. 
_d. Demanding the removal of encroachments on the lunch- 
«+ period. — 
hei keep up our campaign for establishing decent physical con- 
- ditions in the schools in respect to 
oe a. General cleanliness. 
b. Ventilation. 
_ & Lighting. ee Ee 
_ d. Rest rooms and time in which to use them. 
_e@. Adequate lunch-room facilities. 
Mg _ Adequate, decent and protected toilets. 
ty ert of outside noises. 
Immediate and complete removal of fire hazards. 
2 pounding away on our legislative program, striving to 
jp interest and finally pass legislation relating to 
a, The Joint Trial Board. 
hy. The Examiner Appeals Board. 
wir The automatic salary increase. 
4 Aa elected board of education, having financial inde- 


Ae: The 
 tenu 


of the Lusk law, which has destroyed our 
‘and is meant to destroy all semblance of ert 


t the reorganization of the Teachers’ Council = 
nes, and to make it constructive and influential. 


a better selection of subject- 
eee oe eters wor ecnoek oe 8 whl: 
jon program for teacher-participation in the 


p teacher-initiative for the sake of eens 
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LIBERTY AND LAW 


An excerpt from a bulletin issued by the extension division 
of the Massachusetts Department of Education, James A. 
Moyer, director: 


4 Boe foundation of all true Americanism is liberty. We 
are proud of being free men and free women; we resent 
it if any person or any nation interferes with our freedom. 
But it is now nearly a hundred and fifty years since our 
government was founded on the principle of liberty; and this 
month, in which we celebrate the anniversary of our inde- 
pendence, it is good for us to be reminded what true liberty 
means. 


Ona large railroad, hundreds of trains are run each day. 
Each train is given the right to run over a certain piece of 
track at a certain time without interference form any other 
train. 


That is liberty. 


But in order that those trains may all operate without get- 
ting in each other’s way, each one of them has to be goy- 
erned by laws and rules. Frequently those rules are incon- 
yenient from the point of view of one particular train; yet 
every good railroad man observes them very carefully, for 
he knows that if the rules were not obeyed, no train could 
expect to run without being wrecked. In the same way, the 
liberty of every American depends upon certain laws which 
prevent others from interferring with him and at the same 
time prevent him from interferring with others, 


Many of us who fully intend to be first-class Americans 
find it hard to understand that liberty depends on law and 
that obeying the law does not interfere with liberty, There 
has long been a tendency on the part of ordinarily respect- 
able citizens to disregard certain laws. As an example, one 
sometimes hears the prohibition laws ridiculed and made 
light of by American citizens who are otherwise law-abid- 
ing. And in some states lynching has become such a com- 
mon offense as to attract the attention of papers all over 
the country. The determined breaking of law in any way 
is a sign of shaky Americanism, and lynching especially vio- 
lates one of the most important liberties guaranteed under 
the constitution—the right of an accused man to a fair trial. 
If that right can be refused to some citizens, no American 
can depend on it for protection. 


On the other hand, some laws that are enacted by no 
means receive the approval of everyone, even though they 
are intended to be for the best interest of the general public. 
A recent magazine article points out that certain automobile 
laws are unjust and that others are enforced in such a way 
that the most respectable citizen runs the risk of being 
brought into court for an offense which he does not know he 
has committed. Such laws ought to be corrected. but they 
ought to be corrected by lawful methods. If laws are clearly 


unwise, it is our duty as good citizens to work, through 
public opinion, to have them corrected or abolished. Laws 
can be changed; they must not be broken. 


tures of which are to win the right to elect our own prin- 
cipals and other supervisory officers and to have representa- 
tion on the- Board of Education. 


Te encourage teachers to interest themselves in social, eco- 
nomic and_ political affairs, and to profit by the opportunities 
offered by the New School for Social Research and other lib- 
eral schools. 

To provide free health examinations for public school teachers, 
and to disseminate information that will tend to protect 
teachers against occupational diseases and physical disturb- 
ances. 

To work for the abolition of all mechanical systems of rat- 
ing the service of teachers, and to urge the development of 
standards of service conceived and agreed upon by the teach- 
ers themselves. 

-To work for the establishment of nanal salary for all grades 
from the lowest to the highest, where qualifications and 
license held are equal. 

To carry out the union project of making a survey of the phy- 
sical conditions in the schools, of the existing conditions of 
teaching, and of the prevailing conditions and ideals in the 
administration of the New York city educational system, 


To give our members a good time by means of dances and 
other entertainments. 
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BOOKS on PROBLEMS of GOVERNMENT — 


THE GOVERNMENTS OF EUROPE 
By Frederic A. Ogg. Macmillan Co. 
by mail of the Survey, $3.25. 

THE STATE AND GOVERNMENT 


775 pp. Price, $3.00; 


By James Q. Dealey. D. Appleton & Co. 409 pp. Price, 
$3.00; by mail of the Survey, $3.20. 

DEMOCRACY AND THE HUMAN EQUATION 
By Alleyne Ireland. EF, P. Dutton & Co. 251 pp. Price, 


$3.00; by mail of the Survey, $3.20. 
POPULAR MISGOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


By Alfred B. Cruikshank. Moffat, Yard & Co. 455 pp- 
Price, $3.00; by mail of the Survey, $3.25. 

THE AMERICAN EMPIRE 
By Scott Nearing. Rand School of Social Science. 271 pp. 


Price, paper, $.50; by mail of the Survey, $.55. Cloth, $1.00; 
by mail of the Survey, $1.05. ; 
THE POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES AS REGARDS 
INTERVENTION 
By Charles E. Martin. Columbia University Studies in His- 
tory, Economics and Public Law, No. 211. 173 pp. Price, 
$2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.05. 
THE COURSE OF EMPIRE 
By R. F. Pettigrew. Introduction by Scott Nearing. Boni & 
Liveright. 700 pp. Price, $4.50; by mail of the Survey, $4.75. 


Regardless of the fact that the state is only one of the forms of 
human association, the world still goes on with its persuasion 
that government is the most important of human affairs. At least 
this would seem to be the fact if we may judge from the con- 
stant flood of writings on this subject for the last two thousand 
years; and from the group of books before us, the flood seems 
unabated. Of the seven volumes under review, some fall into 
the category of more or less general treatises; some have to do 
with vigorous assaults upon democratic government; the others 
parry the blow and argue for more democracy as against the 
imperialistic tendency of America. 

Professor Oge’s The Governments of Europe is a revision of 
the 1913 edition of this standard work. It has been brought up 
to date by omitting sections relating to Austria and minor states, 
giving larger space to England, adding chapters on Soviet Rus- 
sia and Republican Germany since 1918, and featuring the 
British Labor Party and the Irish Nationalists. It is highly 
critical of the Soviet Government as demagogic, undemocratic, 
and full of sweeping departures from usual constitutional prac- 
tice, such as failure to recognize separation of powers (there 
being no provision for a judiciary), lack of popular representa- 
tion and control, suppression of opposition parties; and it con- 
cludes that the chief fault of sovietism may indeed prove to be 
that it lends itself peculiarly to that gravest of all political 
abuses, the tyranny of minorities. The chief value of the book is 
that it sticks to objective facts and does not speculate in political 
futures, for example of France, India or Egypt. Yet the author 
does not hesitate to indicate such obvious tendencies as the trend 
toward occupational representation. This work is admirably 
outfitted with bibliographic references and footnotes for each 
important topic. A comprehensive index enhances its value as 
a work of reference. 


Dealey’s book, The State and Government, is a re-writing 
and expansion of his Development of the State. It is not a 


discussion of comparative government, but rather of the de- 


velopment of government itself and of political democracy. Its 


ay” practical aim is to aid in developing political intelligence, Its 
general theme is that the state originates in the war band, de- 
_ velops as population grows and property in land and goods 
arises to dispute over; that it diversifies its functions as need 


arises and is not likely to develop into a great league of nations 
or world state until amalgamation in blood, homogeneity in 
civilization and the taming of the fierce, warlike, and competitive 


; spirit that rules the western world are achieved. The work in- 
cludes chapters on sovereignty, political parties, constitutions, 
_ and the political contributions of various nations. The author 
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concludes that of the three historic forms of democracy, trig. 
conservative and radical, the latter, as illustrated in Scag 
navia, Australasia, Switzerland, and the American far Wi 
is not likely to dominate western civilization. ‘This is not 
exhaustive discussion; it is honest and plodding, but not 
culated to keep the student or anybody else up late at nigh 


Ireland’s Democracy and the Human Equation stands of 
totally different footing. In the first place, it is frankly re 
able. The author has a vigorous, yet easy style. Whe 
Professor Ogg’s book miglit be considered a treatise on cc 
parative political anatomy, Ireland’s standpoint is rather 
of scientific, political physiology or applied biology. The m 
argument of the book is that America faces a tremendous cri 
nothing less than the breakdown of representative governmes 
It is in danger of being overthrown by either socialism or § 
called direct democracy. We are slipping away from repres 
tative government, the government of the fathers, the most § 
ficient of all systems, toward mere democratic or delegate gq 
ernment based upon the whims and passions of a grossly ignd 
ant electorate. There is, therefore, too much law and too lit® 
respect for administrative ability, too much lobbying and cch 
trol by powerful propaganda, more incompetence than downrig 
corruption in government, no real statistics or other scienti 
means of estimating the efficiency of governmental machine: 
AJl of these are familiar strains which we have heard in su 
criticisms as Faguet’s Cult of Incompetence and Le Bon’s 
Crowd. 4 

The author’s remedy is what he calls a qualitative instez 
of a quantitative franchise; that is, primarily, an eighth gra 
educational qualification for voting, better prepared teacher 
some property qualification, the application of science to gor 
ernment, and above all application of eugenics to the breedin 
and development of a higher class electorate. The author’s 
lution is colorful, but not altogether convincing. His criticisn 
need to be tested in the clear light of Lord Bryce and Graha 
Wallas. The trouble with democratic government is not § 
much the ineptitude of the masses as their massiveness. Th 
has been no real increase of governmental technique to ce 
respond with the increased size of Great Societies. What 
needed is not to go back to the fathers of a country of villag 
but forward to scientific experimentation for a country of” 
hundred and fifty millions. The net result of the book, hoy 
ever, is altogether wholesome, because it constitutes a strc 
plea for decent living conditions and improved education. F 
those conditions are just as essential in the upbuilding of 2) 
future industrial policies and technique as they are to clea 
our political system of its wastage and inefficiency. 


Cruikshank’s Popular Misgovernment in the United States 
conceived and executed upon a much lower plane. The purpe 
and spirit of the book are revealed in its opening sentence: “Gre 
numbers of discerning Americans must by this time have be 
brought to realize that something practical must shortly be d 
in this country by the believers in private property and priv 
property rights to safeguard the nation from its threatened 
vasion by bolshevism, socialism and other various forms of an 
individualism.” ‘The author’s cure for the evil which he sé 
consists in “such a reform of the electorate itself as will mi 
it impassable and impervious to every influence subversive 
our basic institutions. An electorate of male private prope 
owners of twenty-five years of age and upward would constit 
an absolute barrier against all attacks on private property fra 
any quarter,” 4a 

The author rehearses the familiar story of American po 
scandal and by a curious jumbling of the Bible, O. H 
Sophocles, Ostrogorski, Bryce and Ida Tarbell, conclud 
the failure of democratic government is due to our sys! 
manhood suffrage, and that we shall be in still deeper troubl 
women are admitted to the vote. He rejects the idea of a 
cational franchise qualification, and insists that the — 
should be confined to those “who are socially qualified, as. 
by lives of successful social endeavor, resulting in t 
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ition Beal sroperty” Evidently the only person 
n take this book seriously, as it is written, is the author 
. The real issue never seems to occur to him; namely, 
0 make a stake in life and in education more attainable 
e mass of men; nor does he raise—or much less answer— 
estion of who but propertied men still oppose the extension 
blic education, the limitation of child labor, the minimum 
r social insurance? : : 


tt Nearing always writes briskly, even if not always con- 
sly. It must be admitted that his little book on The 
‘ican Empire has gathered a good many pertinent facts 
| indicate that the original form and purpose of America 
been shifted, and that both in structure and in purpose this 
is approaching imperialism. He shows the successive 
in this process through the conquest of the Indians, of the 
oes, of portions of Mexico and of Spanish territory; the 
tration of control of finance, railroads, food, publicity, 
al machinery. Imperialism without, plutocracy within! 
eat war rounded out the imperial beginnings, strengthen- 
yrestige without and further intrenching plutocracy within. 
logical goal of economic and political world control is “eat 
ye eaten.” ‘This interesting spectacle concerns the three great 
s, the United States, Britain, and Japan. .The war, says 
ring, is already on. Its continuation is inevitable unless 
‘national labor solidarity challenges and ends the growing 
alistic imperialism. 


fearing constitutes a good foil to the discussion of the ex- 
jons to our traditional policy of non-intervention, which Pro- 
or Martin brings out in his doctoral thesis on The Policy 
Bc United States as Regards Intervention. Martin’s cold 
eton of official political non-intervention is clothed by Nearing 
h the living flesh of economic intervention on an imperial 
e. Martin’s work is an elaboration from the historical stand- 
it of two fundamental American principles: the perfect- 


ality of nations, and non-intervention; how the policies arose 
of revolutionary and post-revolutionary situations and the 
scious purpose of the fathers; how they became traditional, 
tallized in the Monroe Doctrine, extended and deepened dur- 
the Nineteenth Century in spite of occasional lapses and pro- 
ncements by individuals; were departed from in the cases of 


and Panama as the exceptions which prove the rule. The 
r cases indicate that the rule is pragmatic and proves elastic 
ever grave national interests are concerned. On this point, 
rently, the eloquent ex-professor and the grave, solid, well 
mented professor agree. Professor Martin’s work is a 
y contribution to American political and international his- 
It remains to be completed by a subsequent volume on the 
of Santo Domingo, Nicaragua and Haiti. 


e late Senator Pettigrew’s The Course of Empire is simply 
mpilation of his various speeches in the Senate and elsewhere 
erican imperialism. ‘The speeches on Haiti, on the Philip- 
on railroads, big business in politics, the Boer war, and 
sts, constitute a valuable mine to a writer like Nearing. 
the kinship between Nearing’s American Empire and 
grew’s The Course of Empire could be clearly established 
ernal evidence even without bringing into court the fact 
Nearing himself contributes the introduction to the Petti- 
volume. ArtHuur J. Topp. 


KAMPF GEGEN DAS MILITARISCHE UND NATIONA- 
SCHE DEUTSCHLAND 
Friedrich Wilhelm Forster, Friede Durch Recht, Stuttgart. 
essor Forster, of the chair of pedagogy in Munich, is one 
the most distinguished scholars in Europe. Furthermore, he 
shown himself one of the most courageous and far-sighted 
ll Germans. At the expense of social and even academic 
sm, he spoke plainly in war time of the fallacy of the 
irck ideals and of the certain ruin which persistence in a 
of conquest must bring to Germany. 
- present volume is in part the story of his life so far as 
ion to German politics is concerned. In part it is a 
ary of the war-time motives and influences, with 
plea for the recognition by Germans of the 
m the experience of the world. As a 
; frankly opposed to bureaucratic cen- 
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tralization, as well as to disorder and intolerance in all their 
varied forms. Our limits do not permit an extended analysis of 
this great work. I may, however, find space for a few quota- 
tions which I translate freely and with much condensation: 


The era of Bismarck led naturally to the World War. Did 
the German people want war? The answer must be divided. 
Certainly, as a reckoning with Russia, as a step toward world 
expansion, a small but mighty group wanted a world war. 
These were the military, the pan-Germanists, the ironmongers, 
the great capitalists. A larger body did not want war but 
joyously hailed it for its expected fruits. What of the kaiser? 
Did he plan the war? Undoubtedly not. His was not a char- 
acter to plan anything. To bring on a world war requires a 
demoniac strength of will and nerve which this weak and 
shifty ruled did not possess. 

He toyed with the idea of a world in flames, in which the 
German kaiser would be absolute victor, crushing all oppo- 
nents. , . . His heart was ice cold, and touchily sensitive, at 
one time in wild eagerness for the fray, then suddenly over- 
come with fear, sometimes heedless of the future and again 
mild and cautious under some fresh impulse from outside. 
Thus he vacillated hither and thither, the very opposite of a 
self-contained leader, rather the very figure of a “new Ger- 
man parvenu,” an unsteady characterless, noisy personage, with 
never a conception of what “princely attitude” or “royal dig- 
nity” should be... . 

He was influenced by expressions such as those of General 
von Lobell: “Wait no longer, let the war come; then the world 
will learn something. In two weeks we conquer France, then 
we turn to strike Russia to the ground, then march on to Bal- 
kan to set up order there.” 

The utterances of Bethmann-Hollweg Férster characterizes 
as “true in what he says but false in what he does not say,” a 
statement which might be applied to diplomacy generally. Much 
of diplomatic history is summed up by Férster in these words: 

Thus it was; so cry out all documents, so it appears through 
all memoirs, so it burns inextinguishable in the consciences 
of all Germans who had open eyes and had not estranged 
themselves from their best and noblest friends in other nations: 
that the German people is lost, that it does not realize how 
deep it has fallen, and how harsh the punishment will be for 
its moral isolation and the breach of comity of which it has 
been guilty. 

Davin Starr Jorpon, 


LATEST BOOKS 


THE EUGENIC PROSPECT: NATIONAL AND RATIONAL 
By C. W. Saleeby. Dodd, Mead & Co. 239 pp. Price, $4.00; 
by mail of the Survey, $4.20. 

OUTLINES OF PUBLIC FINANCE 
By Merlin Harold Hunter. Harper & Bros. 
$3.25; by mail of. the Survey, $3.55. 

RUSSIAN DISSENTERS 3 
By Frederick C. Conybeare. Harvard University Press. 370 


pp. Price, $4.00; by mail of the Survey, $4.30. 
THE HUMAN FACTOR IN BUSINESS 
By B. Seebohn Rowntree. Longmans, Green & Co. 176 pp. 
Price, $2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.15. 
A SHORT WORLD HISTORY 
By E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. E. P. Dutton & Co. 219 pp. 


Price, $2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.20. 
A HISTORY OF FACTORY LEGISLATION IN INDIA 
By J. C. Kydd. University of Calcutta. 190 pp. 
THE NEW WORLD 
By Isaiah Bowman, American Geographical Society. 632 pp. 
Price, $3.75; by mail of the Survey, $4.05. 
THE ISOLATION PLAN 
By William H. Blymer. The Cornhill Publishing Co. 152 pp. 
Price, $2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.20. 
HANDBOOK OF SOCIAL RESOURCES. OF THE UNITED 
STATES — 
By Genevieve Poyneer Hendricks. The American Red Cross. 
300 pp. Paper. Price, $1.00 postpaid. 
Through a clerical error, this valuable handbook was listed in 
the Survey for September 16 at $1.15. The Red Cross makes 
no charge for postage and it may be ordered of them or of the 
Survey for $1.00 postpaid. 


533 pp. Price, - 


in social work at the present time. 


digest. 


R. RENE SAND, secretary of the 

Brussels University Foundation and 
teacher of industrial hygiene at that uni- 
versity, has been appointed general secretary 
of the League of Red Cross Societies, per- 
haps the most important administrative post 
Dr. Sand 
has many friends in America because of 
two extensive journeys through the United 


States undertaken by him for his govern- 


ment since the war—in 1918 for an inquiry 
into industrial organization, social medicine 
and civic education, the results of which 


- have been published in a government report; 


and in r919 for a further investigation of 
problems of social medicine at the invitation 


of the United States Children’s Bureau. 


‘THE Ku Klux Klan, Fatty Arbuckle’s trial 
for manslaughter, civil war in West Vir- 


ginia, and the bits from the society, sporting 
and theatrical sections of our Sunday news- 
papers make up the general run of news the 
world over, so far as the United States of 
America goes. That at least was the situa- 


tion prior to the war,:and it still continues 


to an unpleasant extent from the Antipodes 
to the Arctic Circle. The group of men in 
the foreign press end of the United States 
Information Service during the war, in their 
efforts to interpret what America and Amer- 
icans were doing in the conflict, had this 
borne in upon them. To three of them— 
Ernest Poole, Paul Kennaday and Arthur 
Livingston—is due the establishment of the 


‘Foreign Press Service as a serious attempt, 


not at propaganda, but at affording a me- 
dium of exchange between American and 
foreign journalists and journals, so. that 
there will be a commerce not merely in sen- 
sation but in constructive news and in liberal 
ideas. How far the Foreign Press Service 
has been able to break through the crusts of 
old habits is indicated by a compilation of 
clippings in a recent, four-months period. 
Here there are listed scores of papers 
in Western and Central. Europe, South 
America and the Far East. Readers, for 
example, of the Miinchener Post, the Bremen 
Weserzeitung, Kélner Tagblatt, La Gasette 
de Liege, La Gazette de Huy, Zeleznichi 
Revue, Berlingske Tidende, I] Mozzogiorno, 
the Brazilian American, Iwanaga’s Fort- 
nightly, and La Prensa (San Salvadore), 
have, along with the old style news and old 
style sensation, had something to read from 
this new source on how the city of Boston 
turned famiily doctor, how foreign languages 
are studied in the New York public schools, 
and how young Negroes have become doc- 
tors of philosophy; of Hoover’s plans for 
foreign trade, naturalization in America, 
and the significance of the new immigration 
restrictions; of the cost of living and social 
unrest, and of the “rising tide of disarma- 
ment.” Much of this matter is credited to 
its magazine sources; the rest goes out as 
The service is non-partisan and is 
lightened by nuggets of interest that have 


no large world meaning but are of a sort 
that provoke attention—the fall of a giant 


tree, the moving of an eight-story building, 
or the strike in the jazz factories. 


of numerous societies 


JOTTINGS 


THE British government has announced 
that at the end of three years women of 
Great Britain will receive equal right of 
entry and promotion throughout the civil 
service. Equal pay for equal work, has, 
however, been denied. In the same connec- 
tion, it is interesting that the legislative 
council of Bombay has passed a resolution 
giving women suffrage on equal’ terms to 
men of the Bombay presidency :and that 
the Roumanian Senate has passed an amend- 
ment to a reform bill which gives to Rou- 
manian women the communal vote. This 
suffrage amendment is expected to be rati- 
fied by the Chamber of Deputies during the 
autumn session. 


THREE important child welfare conferences 
were held last month in Central and South 
America. Over two thousand people reg- 
istered for the first Congress for Child Wel- 
fare in Brazil held under the auspices of 
the president of the republic, beginning Sep-. 
tember 7. The first Central American 
Conference convened in San José, Costa 
Rica, September 15, and the Central Ameri- 
can Teachers’ Congress met in the city of. 
Guatemala the last week of September. The 
programs indicate that keen interest is being 
taken in both Central and South America 
in modern methods of child care. 


SINCE 1906, the New York Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research has been one of the fore- 
most stimulants of good government in the 
United .States. Its work of national educa- 
tion has largely been taken over by the Gov- 
ernmental Research Conference. Locally, 
many of the principles it first established 
have become commonplaces and others are 
being worked out with and without the aid 
and agencies. The 
bureau announces the end of its work of 
investigation and report. Its training school 


for civic executives, however, will be con- 
the National - 


tinued by a new corporation, 
Institute of Public Administration, of which 
Luther Gulick will be acting director, Clar- 
ence B. Smith, Jr., manager and Raymond 
B. Fosdick counsel. Engineering, public 
health, city planning and financial authori- 
ties of national standing compose the faculty 
for the year. 


THE latest similar organization in the field 
is the Kansas City Public Service Institute 
which in the beginning will lay the emphasis 
of its work on research to furnish informa- 
tion for general educational work. The pro- 
posal for a new city charter will occupy its 
attention for months to come. 


THE principles and technique of care for 
crippled children which, in Germany, was 
regulated last year by national legislation 
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is further to be developed by a new national 


society of teachers of cripples. One of the 
matters on which some of the foremost of 
these teachers insist is a better psychological 
training, because the adjustment of the 
handicapped to a normal vocational and 


home life is largely a question of mental 
attitude. 


— 


LANTERN slides on disarmament in 
of twenty-two, including cartoons 
newspapers, quotations of authorities ig 
diagrams have been shown in a nui quit 
moving picture houses in Boston lately ji" 
can be obtained for short loans from Jjpii\ 
A. N. Winslow, 215 La Grange St. Vp’ 
Roxbury, Mass., in charge of this dep 
ment of the Foreign Policy Associatio 
Massachusetts, or can be purchased from} 
at thirty cents a slide. , 4 


Aint 
ONCE again having been cast adrift, 
time from the American Red Cross, }# 
Bureau of Foreign Language Informaj))\ 
has become an independent Organica 
known as the Foreign Language Informat 
Service. The Committee on Public Infor 
tion, the Carnegie Foundation, Commi 
Service and the A. R, C. in turn have 
sored this admirable organization, 
helps to interpret America to the fore 
language press and the needs, thoughts 
aspirations of the foreign-born group 
expressed in that press, to America. 
R. C, felt that it could no longer affo 
maintain the bureau and so ceased 
responsible for it after August 15. The 
vice will continue to occupy its present 0 
at 15 West 37 street, New York city. 


pA 


THADDEUS SLESZYNSKI, who has 
cently been appointed educational secre 
of the Marion (Indiana) County Tubercul 
Association, has for more than a year b 


vania) County Anti-Tuberculosis Soci 
and has carried on a vigorous educati' 
campaign against tuberculosis, principal \ 
the direction of extending the society’s 
throughout the county, especially in the r 
schools. Largely through Mr. Sleszyni 
efforts the Christmas anti-tuberculosis s 
sale was last year increased over 100 

cent in the Erie society. P 


“LEFT is Heaven; right is Hell,” was 
one out of thirty thousand mottoes submi 
to which a prize was given in a competit 
recently held in connection with an act 
prevention campaign in Yokohama, Ja 
(traffic rules being on the English and 
the American model). A huge parades 
staged in which the school children 
part, jinrikishas and automobiles carr 
flag of the accident prevention societ, 
every electric light pole was placarded 
a poster telling of the need - better ¢ 

regulation. a 


RUTH WHEELER, of Baltimore, 

man of the National Committee ot 
trition, American Red Cross, has b 
pointed professor of nutrition in the col 
‘of medicine of the State University of I 
The university has the distinction ote 
appointed the first woman, if not | 
person, to a chair of nutrition in a 
college. Dr. Wheeler will have 
trol of the food department of the 
hospitals. She will also conduct | 
and be in charge of the courses in 
to be offered for the medical -stuc 
itians and nurses. i Ma 


COMMUNICATIONS 


4 


“HAVE YOU AN OREGON MINIMUM WAGE BRIEF? 
To tHe Eprror: The Supreme Court of the United States 


quires us to file, for its use in the approaching trial of the 


istrict of Columbia case affecting the constitutionality of the 
inimum wage law of the District, a large number of copies of 
¢ original Oregon minimum wage brief, prepared for this 
me Court in 1916 (Stettler vs. O’Hara). 

Will you, as an act of friendliness, print a request that friends 
‘the cause contribute their copies, sending them to the address 
ven below? Our own supply is too small to meet the require- 
ant of the court. FioreNce KE ey. 
National Consumers’ League, 

44 East 23 street, 

New York city. 

‘ _A CRITICISM 

To THE Epiror: I learn from your report of the Institute 
‘Politics at Williamstown [see the Survey for September 1] 
at the institute was intellectually “swank,” whatever that may 


san; that its subject matter gave it flair, which certainly does — 


t mean anything; that historians are holding a perpetual wake, 
nich is certainly untrue, implying as it does that the pastis 
ad and history has nothing to teach us; that the political 
rgon was mainly of another era, that the science of) politics 
a chimera ruminating in a vacuum; that sociology, ethics and 
onomics play in another yard, and a number of other items 
equal value and importance. 

To me, and I think to many people, the holding of the In- 
tute of Politics seems a departure of great value, an im- 
rtant and perhaps an epoch-making event. Was it not worthy 
‘a serious and informing report written at least in the English 
nguage? 5 JosrruH Ler. 
Boston. 

al FIRE LOSSES 


tee ‘ a es 
To THe Epitor: An item-on page 406 of the SurvEY for June 
unfairly blames, we believe, electricity as the chief cause of 
es. The basis of the item is probably the five-year report 
‘ the National Board of Fire Underwriters. In this report, 
sctricity was charged with being the chief cause of fires, but 
believe even this is questioned by the National Board itself. 
he report gave the loss due to fires of electrical origin at 


4,086,471 for a five-year period. In the May issue of Safe-- 


arding America Against Fire, the official organ of the under- 
titers, “‘matches-smoking,” is charged with a loss over the 
me period amounting to $91,842,935 or nearly $8,000,000 more 
an the claim for electrical fire losses. 

Prior to the publication of the five-year report of the fire 
derwriters, the Society for Electrical Development conducted 
careful investigation into the causes of fires with a view of 
certaining the relative fire risk of electricity. The findings 
‘this report indicated that the fires rightly chargeable to 
¢ origin did not exceed 2 per cent of all the fires, in the 
ority of communities. A somewhat less comprehensive in- 
igation in respect to the prevalence of fires from matches, 
., showed a percentage of nearly 714—three or four times 
_many as chargeable to electricity. _ " 

The very marked discrepancies between the figures of the 
© reports are explained by the methods employed in com- 
ing statistics by the two bodies. The compilations of the 
ard are based on the adjustment of 3,500,000 insurance claims, 
wl ich is added an arbitrary 25 per cent to cover unrecorded 
rnings and the destruction of uninsured property. The figures 
the ‘society cover all fires, whether the property destroyed 
insured or not, and are the actual calls upon the services 
the fire departments of the various communities. Further- 
e, the fire records as submitted by the fire departments were 
ed so far as possible by the private records of central sta- 
S, unicipal and state officials, findings of commissions and 
_ investi tions and other available sources of authentic 
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‘in the seriousness of the careless use of matches 
tte and cigar butts hazard may 
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TOUTS 


Towels and Bed Linens 
from “The Linen Store” 


Se eae ae ae ane 


OWELS of every size and texture! 

Small ones of pure Linen, daintily 
embroidered, trimmed with real Lace; 
or Monogrammed! Practical, every- 
day ones of Linen Huckaback! And 
big, rough ones for a vigorous rub- 
down after an icy shower. 


And Bed Linens just as varied. Of 
pure Irish Linen for the most part, 
in all weights and qualities. You may 
have them with plain hems or hand 
hemstitching—with your own personal 
monogram, if you desire. 
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We suggest that this is the time for 
thrifty buying—Linen prices have gone 
very low. Moreover, a generous sup- 
ply of Linens is always a real economy. 


cAn Excellent Gift = 


i= (from the Fall & Winter Catalog) 
= ion Bath set consisting of 2 Towels, 2 Wash Cloths 


= stews 


HUEDTOBADUCUORUCHNTNAURRTONEE 


i 


and x Mat. Monogrammed with three letters. ie 
Monogram’ in Rose, Blue, Green or Helio. Set le 
complete with Monogram. Neatly boxed. $9:00 les 
= ies 
Orders by Mail receive Special Consideration iz 


Ps 


Reg. Trade Maré 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


+e j 6 5 4 
The Greatest Treasure House of Linens” in America 


ig Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Streets 
NEW YORK 


also be explained in part by the fact that much private property 
is destroyed or perhaps only slightly damaged by fires of such 
origin for which the owners never make claim for insurance, 
appreciating that the loss is due to their own carelessness. The 
fire department frequently responds to fire calls of such char- 
acter and so is cognizant of the burnings, while the owner of 
the property having no claim for damages makes none, and the 
fire is not recorded with the underwriters. 

As for the chief single cause being defective wiring, there is 
no way of either substantiating or disproving this claim. Ob- 
viously, any electrical fire is due in some way to defective wiring, 


but there does not seem to be any reason why the majority of __ 


the fires should be attributed to such a cause. : 
. REGINALD TRAUTSCHOLD. — 
New York City. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 
Want ‘advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 


number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. 


consecutive insertions. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


ee 
WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: For Bernardsville, New 
Jersey, a registered trained nurse for rural 
district nursing. A fully furnished house, 
light, heat, telephone and transportation pro- 

_vided. Salary $125.00 per month, One 
month’s vacation a year, with salary. Nurse 
must find housekeeper, who may be relative, 
friend or servant. There is also a vacancy 
for an Infant Welfare Nurse. Please reply 
to Visiting Nurse Association of Somerset 
Hills, P. O. Box 45, Far Hills, N. J. 


——$—$——————————————————————— 


DIETITIANS for hospital positions in all 
parts of the United States. Write at once. 
Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


MAN AND WIFE—middle aged; to care 
for small place in country. Detached livery 
quarters, board and small salary. .Perma- 
nent. References required. 4008 SURVEY. 


WOMEN wanted, by Jewish child-caring 
institution conducted on the cottage plan; 
woman to act as cottage mothers who have 
social background, executive ability and love 
for children; salary $720 to $1,000 per an- 
num, maintenance, laundry, etc., included. 
Address Box J. C. C., 1,358 Broadway. 


WANTED: Working Superintendent at 
Home for the Friendless, in Scranton, Pa. 
References required. Address, 2000 Adams 
Ave. 


HEBREW Orphans Home, Philadelphia, 
Penna., wants a boys’ supervisor and a girls’ 
supervisor. Apply in own handwriting to 
Superintendent, rath Street and Green Lane, 
Philadelphia, Penna., stating experience, sal- 
ary demanded, etc. : 


SOCIAL WORKERS, Industrial Nurses, 

_ Secretaries, Dietitians, Matrons, Cafeteria 

_ Managers, Miss Richards, Providence, R. I. 

Box 5, East Side. Boston Office, Trinity 

Court, 16 Jackson Hall, Thursdays 11 to x. 
Address Providence. 


_C. O. S., fine at case-work, inexperienced 
( at advertising copy writing, published this 
ad. in daily paper: “Respectable, middle- 
¥ aged white woman in urgent need of wash- 
bi ing and scrubbing.” The ad. paid. Secret- 
K ary swamped with hilarious letters offering 
to help wash the good lady. Survey Want 


go the washing is done in private, only the 
_ job-getting in public. Glad to help you, if 
_ part of your problem is Help Wanted, Phone 
_ Mrs. Anderson, Stuyvesant 7490; or write, 
1m East 19 Street, New York. 


THE SURVEY 


Ads. really pay. And we help write them, © 


Discounts on four or more 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


SUPERINTENDENT: The Superintend- 
ent of one of Chicago’s principal non-secta- 
rian organizations for social service will be 
vacant January first. ‘The Society in ques- 
tion has been in active existence more than 
30 years and has had a steadily growing 
field of work, income and expense. The 
directors wish to engage a capable executive 
with special experience in organization work, 
preferably in social service. Unusual oppor- 
tunity for further career along these lines. 
Salary $5,000 to start. Age preferred, 30 to 
40. Replies will be held entirely confidential. 
State age, education and experience. 4005 
SURVEY. ? 


LABORATORY TECHNICIANS for per- 
manent hospital and office positions. Excel- 
lent positions open everywhere. Write today 
if interested. Aznoe’s Central Registry for 
Nurses, 30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


MATRON wanted in a child-caring In- 
stitution in Brooklyn. 4011 SuRvEY. 


GRADUATE NURSES for all kinds of 
hospital positions everywhere. Write for 
free book, Aznoe’s Central Registry for 
Nurses, 30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicage. 


PLACEMENT BUREAU for employer 
and employee: housekeepers, matrons, dieti- 
tians, secretaries, governesses, attendants, 
mothers’ helpers. 51 Trowbridge St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


WANTED: Experienced case worker. by 
society caring for girls. P. O. Box 288r, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


"TEACHERS wanted for emergency va- 
cancies—public and private schools, 


colleges and universities—all over the coun- 


try. Ernest Olp, Steger Building, Chicago. 
STAAL CA TT TE NS SIE 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


es 


NURSE with industrial and welfare ex- 
perience, trained social worker and investi- 
gator, seeks position. 4007 SURVEY. 


CE Lee 


CHILD HYGIENE and Public Health 
Publicity expert seeks position as an exe- 
cutive. d’Art, 172 West 65th St., New York. 


—_—_— 


WANTED: Position as Anaesthetist by 
Graduate Nurse; in hospital or doctor’s of- 
fice. Excellent experience. Aznoe’s Central 
Registry for Nurses, 30 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 


Please mention The Survey when «zriting to advertisers, 


‘aid; unifying racial relations; coordinat! 


investigations. 3980 SURVEY. 1 


SUPERVISOR, Matron, woman, insti 
and training school experience, location ¢ 
tional, finest references. 3996 SURVEY. _ 


POSITION desired by woman, with lard 
practical experience, as superintendent . 
children, managing housekeeper or — 
Managing position. 4002 SURVEY. 


_ LADY with years of experience as Matr 
in institutional work, seeks position as supe 
intendent or matron, school or nurse 
Highest credentials, 4006 SURVEY. — 


LATIN TUTOR 


EXPERIENCED Latin teacher, law 
dent, three years head master Rox 
School, desires tutoring, school or pr 
pupils. 4003 SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED | } 


PRACTICAL COMMUNITY LEAD 
CONSTRUCTIVE AMERICANIZER i 
vites correspondence. An exceptional ¢ 
portunity to secure the services of a r 
nized specialist in immigrant education ¥ 
ten years’ experience directing comm 
wide Americanization, information and 


and systematizing existing agencies in 
phase of community service among imf 
grants. Executive and administrator; | 
guist; forceful speaker. Experienced” 
legislative reference, research, surveys ¢ 


STRONG EXECUTIVE, experienced. 
child-caring institutions, broad general 2 
university education, two years’ experie 
as business head of mercantile house, desi 
position as superintendent or assistant. 
of references. 4004 SURVEY. 


— 


EXPERIENCED well qualified Sch 
Nurse desires permanent position. Azn 
Central Registry for Nurses, 30 N. Michig 
Ave.. Chicago. ps 


YOUNG WOMAN, college graduate, 
perienced social worker, trained file 
tive, desires position field worker or d 
confidential exchange. Prefer South or W 
References. - 4009 SuRVEY. ; 


_REFINED YOUNG WOMAN desi 
sition as teacher of loom-weaving in s 
Sanitarium or hospital. 4oro Surv 


BOYS’ WORKER, at present employec 
Field Scout Executive Boy Scouts 
America, wishes to make change. — 
years’ experience. 3993 SURVEY. 


BOYS’ WORKER; ten years’ exp 
boys’ clubs and playgrounds, desir 
year position. 3997 SURVEY. 


WOMAN, experienced in case 1 
vestigation, teaching and public sf 
desires position in or near Philadel 
4012 SURVEY. hei 


